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To my mother, the late Mrs. Daisy E. Hood, who 
insisted the history of the Negro in Gary was 
worth looking into, and my father, Orestes Hood, 
Sr., who encouraged me to continue, after my 
mother’s passing, and my children, Naomi Estelle 
and Justine Faye, who are my inspirations and 
one of the mujor reasons for this work that they 
and other young Gary citizens might see the po- 
tential of what can be a great city in which to 


plan to live. 


“If men could learn from history, what lessons 


it might teach us” Coleridge 


THE BEGINNING: 1906 - 1920 


“There is no law of progress. Our future is in our 
own hands, to make or to mar. It will be an up- 
hill fight to the end, and would we have it other- 
wise? Let no one suppose that evolution will ever 


exempt us from struggles .. .’” Dean Inge 


“The man who has nothing to boast of but his 
illustrious ancestry, is like the potato ... the 


best part under ground.” Overbury 


HERE TO STAY: The Foundation and Settling 
1921 - 1930 


“What is public history but a register of the suc- 
cesses and disappointments, the vices, the follies 
and the quarrels of those who engage in conten- 


tion for power.” Paley 


HOW FAR ACCEPTANCE? Some Independence 
| 1960 - 1967 


“The moral progression of a people can ; scarcely — 


begin till they are independent.” Martineau 


Negroes Here — 1906 


In 1906 one hundred Negro transient workers were brought to Gary when construction 
work on the Gary mills was started. Negroes were almost one-third of the total working 
force brought in. By June of 1906 the population of Gary territory was 334 at which time 
the town was incorporated. ; 

Gary was nothing but small mountains of sand dunes and swamp area in 1906. It was 
such a wilderness that wealthy people from Chicago came to the Tolleston area to hunt. 
At first everyone who had access to a gun carried one and used it as he felt necessary 
much like the settlers did in the days of the wild and notorious west. 

Feeling this sort of lawlessness could not continue if a decent city were to be built and 
established that would draw in the right sort of businesses and people for advancement, 
by September of 1906 Tom Knotts, who was president of the board of trustees, saw to it 
that the first jail was constructed, one with ‘‘four cells and a bull pen.” 


Population Grew to 3,000 


A chief of police, Joseph D. Martin, was hired and he picked the largest and strongest- 
looking men he could find for his first policemen. His first instructions to the new lawmen 
was to restore law and order and to clean up the town. Their efforts crowded the new jail 
to over-capacity. The few hundred population had grown to 3,000 people in Gary, and 
the construction crews were quite a rowdy bunch. All of the men in the construction crews 
were not Negroes, it must be pointed out here, but were of various nationalities of foreigners 
as well as the Negroes. Some Negroes came from the South, but many of the first Negro 
settlers migrated from various parts of the North. 


All of the lawlessness, however, did not stop the plans of the United States Steel 
Corporation. In 1905, U.S. Steel had decided to construct and put into operation a new 
plant to be located on the south shore of Lake Michigan, in Calumet Township, Lake County, 
Indiana, and a large acreage of land had been purchased for this purpose. In the plans 
was the proposal to construct a plant of the most modern standard. The work did go on, 
and with it the rowdiness of the men engaged in the work. 


Name Chosen 


The name chosen for this new town was “Gary,” although Judge Gary had nothing 
to do with the selection of the name. The site chosen was then a sand dune on which grew 
only “‘scrub oak and sage brush.” The inhabitants were only wild fowl and a few hunters 
and fishermen. Once in the history of the territory, before the work on the mills was 
started, a cave among the dunes gave refuge to the car bandits of Chicago until their sur- 
render was forced by police. 

The proposed steel plant had to have a town to house the expected employees. It 
needed also, many other improvements — a harbor, and a way provided for soil on which 
could be planted grass, trees, flowers and small gardens. In other words, for the Steel 
Corporation to have a town, it had to build one from scratch . . . from nothing to some- 
thing. 


Town Planned 


In the laying out of the town, two main business arteries were planned. One was 
named Broadway, north and south from the main entrance to the Gary Works. Broadway 
was to be 100 feet wide with alleys 30 feet wide. Its sidewalks of cement were to be 18 
feet in width, and a cement paving was to be laid with space left in the center for street 
car tracks. 

The main street running east and west was to be Fifth Avenue and was to be 80 feet 
wide. It, too, was to have wide sidewalks and part of a roadway reserved for the main 
lines of an inter-urban trolley system to be built to run between Chicago and leading 
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cities of northern Indiana. 


Streets running north and south, east of Broadway, were to be named after the states 
of the Union. Streets west of Broadway were to be named after the United States presi- 
dents in the order of he accession. East and west streets were to be called avenues with 
the numbering starting at the north end of the town. 


Center of Business 


Fifth and Broadway was planned as the center of the business life to be. Railroad lines 
were planned to be elevated so that there would be no dangerous grade crossings between 
the mills and the city at any point. 


Many of the Negro laborers who were among the first Negroes to come to Gary were 
of the transient class. Few have been reported to have become permanent citizens. Thus 
it was, also, with many of the early foreign laborers who often times moved on to more 
developed towns. 


Lake County, however, had had solid Negro citizens as early as 1901. That year the 
number of voters in Lake County reported by a state authority was 11,162, of which number, 
16 were ‘‘colored men.”’ 


By July 28, 1906, the first election was held and these officers were chosen to operate 
the new town: Millard A. Caldwell, Thomas E. Knotts, and John E. Sears were chosen as 
town trustees from the first, second and third wards respectively. C. Oliver Holmes was 
elected town clerk, and Louis A. Bryan, town treasurer. On July 30th this newly chosen 
town board met and Thomas E. Knotts was elected president of the board, At that time 
Louden L. Bomberger was appointed town attorney; A. P. Melton, town engineer; and 
Frank C. Chambers, town marshall and acting street commissioner. The first members of 
the school board were T. H. Cutler, C. O. Holmes, and Edward Jewell. 


Gary was growing by leaps and bounds by this time. Just four months prior to the selec- 
tion of men to run the town, Arnold Wyatt, a teaming and grading contractor, had begun 
excavations for the first blast furnaces and harbor for the Gary Works plant. A camp was 
established to shelter the workers and crews of workmen building the plant. 


Town Taking Shape 


From Gary's Golden Jubilee Historical Souvenior Program Booklet, 1956, one man’s 
description of the work is quoted: ‘‘How simple it was to watch the work on one June day 
in 1906, as men with teams, croaters, wagons and shovels labored at leveling and clearing 
away the dunes of sand, filling in the marshy ponds, cutting the trees and bushes. They 
worked with everything from wheelbarrows to steam shovels, and the dunes were leveled 
and marshes filled in as quickly as possible.” 


The first plans called for the construction of 16 blast furnaces, 56 open hearths, accessory 
tinishing mills, a rail mill, plate mill, a structural mill, and a mill for making bar steel. 
It was estimated that the capacity of these units would be approximately 2,500,000 tons 
annually. (booklet) 
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‘“‘The mill site had to be elevated to an average of 15 feet by pumping sand from the 
bed of Lake Michigan through suction pumps and spreading it over the wide terrain. Tower- 
ing hills of sand had to be pulled down into sloughs and valleys. The shifting of these hills 
was comparable in cubic yardage to the peak movement at the Panama Canal which was 
then under construction. 


“The bed of the Calumet River had to be moved 100 yards and straightened for nearly 
two miles. A water tunnel had to be dug through hard clay 80 feet underground and three 
miles in length, extending for one mile into the lake. Five pumps, each with a capacity 
of five million gallons a day, had to be installed. 


“Tracks of three railroads had to be moved and elevated. 


“A harbor had to be built for which a 5,500 foot canal, 23 feet deep and 250 feet wide, 
and a turning basin 750 feet across, were required. To protect the inner harbor, an outer 
breakwater had to be built, almost a mile in length, constructed in 50 feet of water with a 
crib 30 feet wide at the top, and as much as 125 feet at the bottom. 

‘More than 120 miles of railroad tracks had to be laid within the plant proper, including 
more than 50 miles of yard tracking. 


“By midsummer of 1906, all these projects were under way. In a sandy wasteland, a 
great steel mill was taking shape.’’ (booklet) 


One-Third of Crew, Negro 


As one reads of the gigantic task of building Gary and great steel plants, he must 
remember that one-third of the crews that were indispensible to the engineers and contract- 
ors engaged in the momentous work were loyal, American-born black men — Negroes, eager 
to make a niche for themselves in a place where they saw an opportunity to make a living 
as they made a contribution as pioneers. There were many of foreign extractien brought 
to this country from many European lands, coerced to leave their homelands to help in this 
task that in the beginning needed strong, sturdy, hardy men who could survive the rigors 
of the hard work it would take. These men whose skins were white, fared better than the 
loyal native-born black man who was eager to help. 


Permanent Negro Citizens Come 


As the whites were streaming into Gary to join the labor force in other than construc- 
tion work, the Negro came, too. These Negroes, like many of the whites, came with the 
purpose of being permanent citizens of the city. Records as to actual dates when the first 
Negro permanent residents came to Gary are conflicting. Perhaps by the revision of this 
history, documentation as to exact dates and names of the first permanent Negro solid 
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citizens will be available. As near as this writer can determine, among the very earliest 
Negro permanent residents to settle in Gary in 1906 were William Elston, who later sold 
real estate and became a candidate on the Socialist ticket for state representative; 
John Preston, woh had an ice and coal business and a hote and came from Chicago; 
Shepherd King, a carpenter and minister; Samuel J. Duncan, who came from Chicago; 
Mack Streeter, also from Chicago, who opened a bunk house for working men; Charles 
Bird, who had a contract to pave Broadway; and Mrs. Bessie Griggs, who came from 
South Bend. 


By January 1, 1907, Shepherd King had decided to stay and is reported to have started 
building his residence. By February 8, 1907, Samuel J. Duncan is reported to have become 
employed by the Gas Plant contractor, and gained the distinction of being the father of the- 
first Negro child born in Gary. His daughter, Catherine Lorraine Duncan Washington was 
born July 31, 1909. Later Duncan worked for Illinois Steel Co., and still later the Gary State 
Bank. He became a real leading force, and helped to hold the Negro people together. King, 
Duncan, Preston, and Streeter all bought property immediately. 


The Negro population was large enough by June of 1907 to be recognized as a definite 
ethnic group to be noted; yet little respect for him as a citizen on a par with the whites 
was enjoyed by the Negro, who was called the ‘‘black population.” 


500 New Homes 


By June of 1907, 500 residences were being constructed in Gary, none for Negroes. The 
500 residences were being built with a plan as to be places of comfort for the white citizens 
the Steel Company hoped would stay in Gary; but the Negro had to build his own residence, 
not in that choice location selected for whites, but among the sand wherever he could find 
land for sale. 


Ralph Rowley was reported as the first white man to build in Gary, but no definite 
record can be documented as to which Negro was actually the first one to build in Gary. 
In this history, Shepherd King will be given the distinction as starting his home first, until 
some record can be found to give an earlier building date to some other pioneer Negro 
settler. 


Housing A Problem 


Housing, naturally, was a serious problem from the beginning for all the new people. 
Early inhabitants built tents and later tar paper shacks, still other persons built bunk 
houses and rented them. Several whites who engaged in this sort of early hotel accommoda- 
tions were more or less successful until hotels were actually built, but Negroes did not find 
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the bunk house business lucrative or even one in which a living could be made. 


Streeter Tells of Gary 


M. C. Streeter tells of how he came to Gary with the idea in mind of probably becoming 
permanent. By January of 1907, he decided Gary was a place to settle, and by April 7th of 
that year Streeter built a six-room shack or a tavern house at what would be 2205 Broad- 
way on a lot he had “bargained for’ at $625.00. He and his aunt had moved from Chicago 
with the intention of keeping roomers and boarders. 


Explaining how much of a wilderness Gary still was at that time, Mr. Streeter told of 
shipping his goods by Wabash Railroad to Gary and how moving his belongings just from 
the depot to his new home took him three and one-half days. ‘‘Broadway was the only street 
that you traveled, and the whole way was sand,” his notes on his arrival to Gary stated. 


‘We got our mail where the South Shore Railroad Depot is, by standing in line in the 
afternoon,’ Mr. Streeter’s notes continued. ‘“‘The South Shore was not built then, but the 
Gary Land Company occupied that spot at that time. After we got kindly settled in our 
new home, we began to take in roomers as we had done in Chicago. But we soon found cut 
it was not going to be a paying proposition,’”’ Streeter’s notes continued. ‘‘So we called it 
a day, closed the business, and got jobs. My aunt went to work at the new hotel as a pantry 
girl and I went to work with L. A. Bryan, 2300 Jefferson, as caretaker of his home. From 
there I was employed by Tom Knotts as janitor and porter in their new building at 7th and 
Broadway.” 


January 1, 1907, the Gary Heat, Light and Water Company, a subsidiary of the U.S. 
Steel corporation, was organized and operated under franchises granted by the city of Gary 
to make preparations to supply the people in their new homes with water, gas, electric 
light and heat. (Standard History) But this service did not reach as far as 22nd _ and Broad- 
way. So with so little convenience as Streeter’s rooming house had, and being m a wilder- 
ness so to speak, away from the hub of what was then the Negro ghetto, there wss nothing 
for the new business people to do, but close. 


At first the steel company did not want to establish the town because they had had 
unhappy experiences in other places with this sort of thing. A. F. Knotts, taking the lead, 
convinced mill officials it would be their advantage to help build the city for this would 
aid their mill to flourish with a healthy atmosphere for its employees. 


The Gary Land Company, organized in the spring of 1906, as a subsidiary of the U.S. 
Steel Corp. for the purpose of handling the 9,000 acres of land originally acquired by the 
corporation through the services of A. F. Knotts, in 1905 and in the spring of 1906 under the 
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Life - Health — Pension Trusts 


Annuities 


Started with Metropolitan — 1962 


First Negro Representative for the Company in State of 


Indiana 
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general superintendence of Capt. H. S. Norton the first of the thousand and more homes 
began to appear in the winter of 1906 and 1907. None of these homes, however, were for the 
Negro. In the minds of the planners “‘they’’ (Negrocs) just didn’t exist, and were expected 
to move on after the town was built with their help. 


The plans for the city included ‘‘the platting of a town and a municipality, the cutting 
through of streets, the laying of sewers, the founding of homes, the creation of light and 
electric power for domestic and public purposes . . . in short, the establishment of all the 
best modern agencies for sanitary, comfortable and intelligent living was brought to pass 
with wonderful rapidity, ability, and versatility.”’ 


Negro “Invisible” 


‘ 


In these plans there was no thought of homes for the Negro who was at this time “‘in- 
visible’ for he just didn’t exist in the minds of those who were laying these fine plans for a 
great city which was to appear almost like magic. Within five years the Gary Land Com- 
pany made “‘a finished city out of nothing tangible in the fore part of 1906.”’ The officers 
of this new city were leaders in the planning; E. B. Buffington was president; J. G. Thorpe, 
vice president; and T. J. Hyman, secretary and treasurer. 


In asking the mill to cooperate with the town in developing it according to a plan 
until the town could stand on its own feet, the city’s leaders foresaw the immensity of the 
task of making the sandy mounds habitable. As the mills were being constructed by some 
crews, the Gary Land Company was in charge of the crews that began to organize a city. 
The job of the Gary Land Company was to help the first settlers acquire homesites and 
homes. The first 100 Negro settlers, however, just didn’t seem to be considered at all, and 
no provision was made for them to live. It was supposed that they would not stay;so many 
of them were forced to live like the animals they were thought to be. 


The Gary Land Company had the money ot provide good water, streets, and sewage 
right from the start. Directly south of the mill the Gary Land Co. laid out its so-called, 
subdivision No. 1. There were erected 506 dwellings and lots were plotted to be sold for 
business and residental purposes. 


Threat of Racial Strife 


From the beginning there were those few whites who felt the Negro inferior and some- 
thing to be feared. This sort of feeling, prevalent through the United States not just Gary, 
did however, cause racial flare-ups in Gary. Crimes usually were thought of as having 
been committed by a Negro, if the criminal was able to elude capture. Gary was a frontier 
town. It was as wild as the cities of the early West, and everyone carried a gun or two 
easily accessible for his own protection. In a town where hordes of men were streaming 
in from every place, including the unimproved sections of foreign countries, self preservation 
was the first law of nature. The new police chief had quite a job on his hands. But added 
to his task of just keeping order was the threat of racial violence. The only important fact 
the community seemed interested in, if a criminal evaded capture, was if caught, would 
he be black or white. 
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The Gary Tribune, July 19, 1907, reported a man hunt for a “‘desperado,”’ the color of 
whom was the most important issue. Chief Martin had had men on the prowl, but many 
other men were armed and slopping around in the swamps looking for the beserk gunman 
who had shot some police officers and was threatening citizens as he demanded food. Racial 


tension ran high as the populace grouped itself into two camps . . . black and white. The 
press reported, “‘the black population became restless . . . the white men, with the same 
impression of the color of the wild man, became sulky .. . at twilight a great drove of 
black folk had gathered . . . and an order went to search every colored man.” 


When the criminal was caught, only the answer to one question was of importance to 
the crowd, ‘“‘was he black or white?’’? When the answer was “white,” tension subsided, and 
the crowd dispersed. 


First Church Meeting 


No provision was made for the Negro or other construction workers, as previously 
mentioned. Negroes and some persons from foreign countries were grouped together. Bing 
often mistreated or denied opportunities, both groups felt the need to organize for their 
own protection or improvement. The Negroes held a religious meeting, the ‘‘First Colored 
Camp Meeting”? which was conducted by Rev. P. H. Moore on a lot South of the Wabash 
Railroad and East of Broadway. There were many intelligent speakers and music to appeal 
to the type of persons attending. This was July 26, 1907, the Gary Tribune reported. But 


by fall a different type of meeting had to be held, it seemed. In September the “colored 
citizens formed a club called the Workingman’s Social and Political Club.” Officers were 
elected for a six month term because no one was sure if they could survive more than six 
months in this town where the Negro was finding everything so hard . . . housing, work 
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. and just plain living in peace. Robert Jasper was the president. 

Raymond Rankins of Chicago came in November of 1907 to become an employee of the 
Illinois Steel Company. There were 66 Negroes employed in Gary Works the first year 
which was 53% of the total force. (Gary Works Employment Record) Being employed in 
the great industries, the reason for the town, helped to give the Negro a little bit of 
acceptance. 


Italians Form Club 


Others felt the need to organize, too. The Italians also formed a club that same time, 
but not for politics and socializing, but for the ‘“‘protection of Italians.” The Serbians and 
othe; ‘“‘foreigners’’ were not wanted, either, it seemed. The police and Serbian laborers 
had a serious riot in a settlement known as ‘‘Mount Olive” where Serbians, Croatian, and 
Hungarian construction workers were squatters. This was on the east side where you could 
stay, if you could survive. 


About this time some of the real foreigners left, but many of the Negroes did not. The 
Negro had left the southlands where there was no work and ill feeling toward the Negro who 
was just 50 years removed from slavery. 


Economic adjustment after the freeing of the slaves had been a real problem to the 
southern Negro. Perhaps there were many Negroes who had been used to the forced work- 
ing conditions of slavery and had difficulty -diusting to a life where he could work if he 
chose or not work if he so desired. But, the Negro had to learn the hard way that if one did 
not work, he did not eat nor have a place to live, and that even in some instances, to some 
Negroes, the bad conditions of slavery were better than the bewilderment he found in the 
world outside where resentment, trickery, and cruelty was his daily fare from the hands 
of some whites. 


Negroes Seek Work 


There were many independent Negroes, however, who really wanted guidance toward 
economic stability and independence. These Negroes found work very scrace in the South 
where the white planter was struggling to re-establish himself. The planter, with little 
funds left to retrench himself, naturally, was trying to get workers as cheaply as he could. 
Also, often the Negro found himself bound in such a way that the provisions he sought and 
charged to his boss to keep soul and body together for his family would cost more than he 
had been able to earn. Each year he would find himself bound to his boss and still in a 
sort of slavery. The independent and thinking Negro wanting to better his condition wel- 
comed the chance to break away from this sort of peonage. 


Hatred and bitterness followed the freeing of the slaves; yet more hatred and bitter- 
ness between races followed as each tried to establish himself economically and now often 
in open competition for the same jobs. 


In the North, also, a pattern of unfairness was practiced but in a more subtle form 
and in an unspoken way. The Negro, in his eagerness to achieve economic security and 
be somebody, often could outwork and out-endure the white worker, whose job prospects 
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were not restricted. Often, too, the Negro would accept lower wages than the white, some- 
times in ignorance as to what was the accepted wage, and other times in desperation to have 
some form of work. 


This produced resentment against Negro labor and made it most difficult for him to 
achieve security and respectibility in the world of work. The early whites who came to 
Gary to work in comparable jobs that the Negro held were for the most part less intelli- 
gent and less ambitious. The Negro worked in construction because he could get nothing 
else; the white largely worked in construction because he cou!d do nothing else. 


Negroes Teach Negrees 


Early in the work on the mills the bosses as well as the white worker realized the 
capabilities of the Negro. Some Negroes were enjoying a sort of freedom they did not know 
in the South and it took a bit of trying their wings to find out that rowdism and lawlessness 
was not the way they wanted. From the example cf Negroes who came in the early 1907's, 
these early Negroes saw their own kind capable of carrying on business and taking leader- 
ship just as the white solid citizens were capable of doing. From the solid citizens the early 
Negro learned much in decorum. 


The City was not concerned about the Negro whether a solid citizen, professional, or 
one of the construction crew. All Negroes wer2 much alike to the powers that were, and 
this feeling permeates the climate of Gary today, 1967. 


Negroes Lived in the “Patch” 


There were two Garys from the beginning. The Gary Land Company’s planned sub- 
divisions between the Wabash tracks and the steel mills, known as the North side; and 
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the ‘“Patch,’”? which was more or less wild territory South of the Wabash tracks. 


In the planned Gary there was cleanliness and order. There were excellent sanitary 
conditions, good streets, and strict supervision of the sale of intoxicating beverages. The 
executives and supervisory employee of the mills lived in the North. Also in this boundary 
lived many of the skilled workers of the mills and the city’s white business and professional 
men. Most, if not all, of the people living on the North side of the tracks were native 
Americans or descendants of persons who had migrated to this country years before, or 
more or less second generation Americans. 


South of the tracks was an area where the construction crewmen lived, which could be 
the newly-arrived immigrant who had been brought over to this country by the steel officials, 
or the Negro who had been brought in from the South, or the Mexican, who had been 
recruited. 

Numerous Saloons 


In the ‘“‘Patch’’ there were numerous saloons, crowded and unsanitary living conditions, 
no planned streets or sewage disposal. This area was the center of gambling places and 
houses of prostitution. Many decent Negro citizens were forced to live in this area of 
squallor for lack of other places to go. In this district unscrupulous realtors exploited the 
bewildered foreign-born and the ignorant American Negro workers. Many of the newly-rich 
whites of the early 1900’s made their wealth by taking advantage of those in this area, 


By Dec. 6, 1907, however, this way of getting rich quick by unscrupulous whites was 
in danger, and an article in the daily white press reported ‘‘Real Estate Owners Object 


to a Word Now in General Use” . . . they were referring to the term “Patch” for the 
Negro section also called the “Bucket of Blood,’’ a nomenclature that has stayed with it 
until today. Said the article . . . when you tell a man that there is property for sale at 


Madison or Adams and 10th, ‘‘he throws up his hands in holy terror and tells you good 
night.”’ 


In the North section of Gary, the Gary Land Company created a city. Nearly 2,000,000 
cubic yards of earth was brought in and used in laying out parks, boulevards and lawns. 
Twelve thousand trees were planted. The construction of the steel plant and the creation 
of the town involved an expenditure of nearly $100,000,000 as a start.* (Cotter, Arundel. 
The Authentic History of the United States Steel Corporation.) 


“When the Steel Corporation decided to build Gary it was determined to make a modern 
city. The town was carefully laid out by competent engineers and ample provision allowed 
for growth.’”’ (Cotter) 


This, however, was not for the Negro and the immigrant who were thought of as 
transient workers who would migrate on to other places looking for work once the con- 
struction was completed. This early subtle plan by Gary leaders to use these workers and 
then kick them out by not offering them work in the actual mills, may account for much 
of the undercurrent of unfairness of the few bigoted whites who made their fortunes off the 
early labors of those first workers. 


Also, the development of the ‘‘Patch’’ and the allowing of it to flourish unchecked laid 
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another pattern for Gary which still exists today . . . a feeling that anything is good enough 
for the Negro and the low-class foreigner. 


Two Garys 


As Gary grew, it became a strange contrast between the most modern efficient steel 
mill in the world, flanked by the city’s finest residential section situated in sight of the 
mills; and ‘‘The Patch,” which was composed of saloons and non-descript buildings of every 
type and style. On the North side of Gary there were only two bars; in “‘The Patch,” where 
there were no restrictions, the streets were lined by solid blocks of saloons, some of which let 
one know what to expect in them with names such as: ‘‘Flag House,” ‘‘Bucket of Blood’’ and 
“First and Last Chance.” In 1910 there was reported to have been over 200 saloons, an 
average of one for every 70 or so people. 


Gary was noted from the very beginning as a town of low morals and lawlessness, just 
as it is still nationally characterized today. The low state of Gary’s morals in the early 
years characterized by public intoxicaion, gambling and prostitution, was blamed on the 
abnormal number of saloons and the fact that one had to fight to survive. Many a person 
in the ‘‘Patch’? was shot down in cold bleod and the killer never brought to trial, or still 
others were known to disappear only to have it whispered that he was killed by some one 
and buried in lime so that he could not be recognized. 


Gary, Big Name in Steel 


Still Gary was a big name in steel across the country and much talk was about the 
magic city that had grown beautiful almost like a fairy tale in so short a time .But “The 
Patch,” though mentioned and admitted to exist, if the subject came up, got worse and 
worse until the Negro who cared decided to do something to improve his image and to try 
to help those who didn’t know how to help thesmelves. 


The Negro did not leave Gary, but at first he did not migrate in great numbers. There was 
little to encourage him to come to stay before 1918. The whites, however, found a good 
living in Gary and took great pride in improving the Northern part of the city. 


The Negro had been just one small part of the population of Gary, for 24 nationalities 
made up the first census in November of 1908. Of the 10,246 persons counted in Gary in 
1908, only 250 were Negroes. Therefore, the pushing back of the Negro and the denying him 
an even chance to survive as other born-Americans and foreign-born immigrants, could 
not have been done by just a few men. Certainly the immigrant who came from countries 
where he was oppressed and taught o keep eyed the Negro with suspicion .He thought the 
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Negro was working against him as one to ever-watchful and afraid of. 
24 Nationalities 
A breakdown of Gary’s people in 1908 was thus: 


Irish, Scotch, English, Canadians and Americans 
Poles (German and Russian) 
Serbians 
Croations 
Montenegrins 


Hungarians 


First Baptist Church in Gary 
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Germans sicvanw deseo aee Geka anes de od pile CGN ENE S deans Waesemoen 
JEWS: sepwte dsicchen esas wemearas sarkence'd ncn Case wewoesaw ae th eatwate 
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APITIGRIATIS scien news bo praia ce ses males es eiee Ses SSO Weelhises sleds wcie/elsiars 
PENNS ese maneshiadacha Se duatwmensend dace samome see lenoeasreminglemeaieaeme 
Belgians ..scccccccccccccacccescscccecvesccsevcssscesscasccsccnsens 
DAHES cdc akseRieusemnasnteneadiane Qamenph cameus emvdoesalesmmsalne 
JAPANESE sence cece cece cece eee n cece eee c eet eee ceseeneesesesseeeens 
PYOHEH 4 cccd va dh ve ssw EWS eck ededn'e Monee rhe end wyd.cKws HERS eRe se” 


In June of 1908 the first Baptist Church of Gary was organized. This was the Negro 
First Baptist now located on 21st Avenue. Actually this had to be proven later, for many 
recorded accounts had listed the “First Baptist Church of Gary’’ as being on “Jefferson 
St. near 5th Aveune opposite the YMCA Building.” The Standard History further reported 
that this church was organized “In January, 1909, at the residence of Mrs. Harriet Catheart 
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by Rev. F. M. Huckelberry, President of the Indiana Baptist Convention” . .. This in 
reality is not true reporting, but it was true to the reporting of the day . . . anything that 
the Negro did was just overlooked, forgotten, and thought of as not important and often 
non-existant. In 1908 and 1909 the Negro was still invisible except when he was “‘bad”’ 
or caught or suspected of a crime. 


In June of 1908 Raymond Rankins, Samuel J. Duncan, and Samuel Clay called on the 
late Dr. Fisher, pastor of Olivet Baptist Church of Chicago, Illinois, and asked him to help 
them establish a Negro Baptist Church in Gary. This he did, and the first services were 
held in he home of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Rankins. A lot was purchased and a crude build- 
ing erected at 1617 Washington Street, in the “Patch,” of course. Later this building was 
destroyed by fire. When Rev. Charles E. Hawkins came as the first pastor to remain 
for years, a new church building was constructed on the lot where the tar paper building 
had burned. 


This movement by solid Negro citizens who were permanent residents of Gary with a 
purpose of helping to develop the new city, was not recognized until years later when it had 
to be determined which was actually the first Baptist Church in Gary. It is said that the 
white Baptist Church tried to purchase the name ‘First Baptist’’ from the Negro con- 
gregation, but it was not for sale . . . This, however is something that is whispered about, 
and no one will actually stand behind this reported move. So, we had a Jefferson Baptist 
Church, which now stands in its new form, downtown; and the First Baptist Church, which 
is an immense structure and a leader in the Negro community today, as it was in the 
development of Gary. 


Ban on Bad Negroes 


But this church body was not actually thought of as of too much consequence, as stated 
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before, but a few months later the Negro was prominent in the news of the daily press. 
Headlines of the Februray 20, 1909 Gary Daily News read: ‘“‘Ban on Bad Negroes’... 
“Colored Church people to take initiative in matter.’’ ‘“‘Rid City of Undesirables.’’ A mass 
meeting was held at the Colored Messiah Baptist Church, 13th and Broadway for the purpose 
of devising a plan to eliminate from Gary the undesirable class of colored men and women 
that continue to come into this city from time to time. The committee to do this included: 
Joseph Teller, Rev. Gostin, George Rodman, and William Elston. They were appointed to 
present a plan to the town board by Tuesday .. . this was Thursday of the preceding 
week. There was no Negro newspaper to check what happened in the Negro community, 
but this band of Negroes didn’t give a report at the Tuesday meeting of the city trustees. 


By July 19, 1909, this was not done, it seems, for the Gary Daily Tribune reported 
another meeting in another part of the town purported for the same reason . . . to “‘Drive 
Out Bad Blacks.”’ Said the articie, the respectable Colored people move to reform the south 
on how to start a crusade to drive the thug and criminal element out. Dave Johnson’s Flag 
House was said to be the favorite hang out of this element and robbery and prostitution 
was reported as rampant. 


July 20, 1909, the daily press was reporting more on this element and stated that 
“robbery after robbery has come to the surface where white men have been victims of 
colored prostitutes. As most men who are robbed in this way are sufficiently ashamed to 
keep the fact to themselves, it is likely that not one in 10 of such robberies has been made 
public.”” The press asked the support of the decent ‘‘colored’’ element in a crusade to stop 
this. 


One has to realize, however, what the situation was at the time . . .Just as the press 
was lamenting the fact that poor, innocent white men who apparently went to the “‘Patch” 
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ANN BELLE (DAVIS) FREELAND, Cosmotologist 
ROBERT L. FREELAND, JR. (Both born in Gary) 


MAMIE O. (MACK) FREELAND, Licensed Practical Nurse 
Born in New Orleans, La., came to Gary in 1929 
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CORTEZ PONCE DE LEON CORLEY, retired j 
Born in Lebanon, Tenn., came to Gary in 1923 ' 
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MRS. NELLIE B. LANE, Detroit, Michigan 
(Former Gary Teacher) 


First Person out of Gary to reserve copy of book 
RUTH L. (HOOD) BATTLE, Teacher, Roosevelt High School 


JOHN W. WILSON, Deacon, Galilee Baptist Church 
Came to Gary, April 1, 1924 


MR. and MRS. JAMES E. JENKINS (Ola Mae Morgan) 
Mrs. Jenkins came to Gary - 1922; Mr. Jenkins - 1923 
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on their own free will, were being ‘‘taken’’ while down there by the “‘bad blacks,” at the 
same time the city was restricting saloons because the people wanted ‘“‘stringent regula- 
tions’’ placed on location of saloons. But this is what was decided: ‘Outside of the first 
subdivision there were in 1909 no restrictions whatever in the granting of licenses. It is 
the prevalent idea that licenses should be granted only on business streets and should be 
kept out of residence neighborhoods altogether.’’ This sounded fine, but the Negro was 
crowded into a pig pen area that had to be his residential as well as business area. Thus, 
then we find that by 1910, as previously reported, there were over 200 saloons, an average 
of one for every 70 people. 


Why, then, wouldn’t there be ‘“‘bad’’ Negroes as well as ‘‘bad”’ whites? And there 
were both. Report after report in the Negro press told of fracases between the races in 
saloons and how these were settled by the first one to draw. Since there was much con- 
struction going on, old settlers report that often the dead body was buried in cement and 
forgotten. In other words, he was just another dead, bad, Negro. 


Gary Incorporated 


In October of 1909 the town of Gary was incorporated and organized as a city of the 
fifth class, and in December of 1910 it became a city of the fourth class under the state law 
which places municipalities whose population has reached 10,000 in the class named. 


The officers who first served Gary when it became a fourth class city were: Mayor, 
Thomas E. Knotts; Clerk, Harr G. Moose; Treasurer, E. C. Simpson; City Attorney, Harvey 
J. Curtis; City Judge, Ora L. Wildermuth; Chief of Police, Joseph D. Martin; Chief of Fire 
Department, Joseph J. Feely; City Engineer, A. D. Melton; Building Commissioner, 
William H. Kliver; Street Commissioner, P. C. Finerty; City Comptroller, Joseph Dunsing; 
Acting Street Commissioner, John J. Nyhoff; Board of Public Works, John J. Nyhoff; 
Thomas E. Knotts; Clerk, Harry G. Moose; Treasurer, E. C. Simpson; City Attorney, Harvey 
Borman; Board of Health, Dr. L. Millstone, Dr. M. S. Foulds, Dr. W. P. Lane; Board of 
Education, A. P. Melton, President; T. M. Cutler, Secretary and W. A. Cain, Treasurer. 


City Council, Councilmen-at-large, William Fener, Dominick Szymanski, Anthony Baukus 
—Ist—Emerson L. Bowser; 2nd—Ralph E. Rowley; 3rd— Michael Walsh; 4th—John Sei- 
masko; 5th—Maurice N. Castleman; 6th—Walter Gibson. 


In April of 1910 the Federal Census taker gave Gary 16,802 people. 


City Hall Constructed 


Gary’s City Hall was built in 1908 at 7th and Massachusetts and dedicated in 1909, 
at a cost of $50,000. Offices of the mayor, council chamber, clerk, treasurer, controller, 
engineer and building commission’s offices were there, also the city jail and central head- 
quarters for the police and fire department. The other fire station was at 19th and Adams 
by 1915. 


The first meeting of the library board was March 1908. A small collectino of books were 
available to the public at a storeroom on West 7th Avenue. On August 1, 1911, the library 
was moved to larger rooms at 640 Washington Street. 
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In the summer of 1910 Andrew Carnegie gave the new city $65,000 toward a library, 
and the Gary Land Company donated 10 lots for a library on 5th Avenue between Adams 
and Jefferson, at a value of $35,000.The direct supervisor of the construction was J. J. 
Verplank of Gary in connection with a New York firm. The library board gave over $3,000 
for furnishings of the building. 


Hastie Over Negroes 


In October of 1909 the town was finally incorporated and the hassle over the Negro, 
now not all bad, began. Gary Evening Post, October 2, 1909, had a headline: “‘Negroes Are 
Imported for Election Colony,’’ and stated that “‘reliable information’’ said Negroes were 
being imported from Alabama by Captain H. S. Norton, manager of the Gary Land Com- 
pany, and leader of the so-called ‘‘Norton Republicans.” 


The article continued . . . ‘“‘Despite the cry to “‘clean out the Negro so louldy uttered 
but a short time ago, a certain class of Republicans who claimed to be at the head of the 
local affair of the party, a Negro colonization scheme for political purposes is being 
attempted.” 


The claim was that the plan being attempted was to issue permits to the new Negroes 
to erect shacks on the land company’s property and a record of each permit issued was 
to be kept in a large book and safely guarded. Before a permit was issued, a promise was 
extracted from the Negro that he would support the party in the approaching city election 
or he was not given a permit. Nearly 100 shacks were erected on Land Company property 
West of South Madison, the article stated. Maurice Preston’s father stated the rental was $1.00. 


Thomas E. Knotts was the candidate for mayor on the Democratic ticket. As previously 
reported Gary was real frontier territory, wild and wooly and dangerous. By October 4, 
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Maurice E. Baptiste, Pres. 
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1909, the Evening Post reported “‘Stop Supporting Moe or Lose Your Job,”’ and this sup- 
posedly was an order from Captain Norton. Ingwald Moe was a Republican candidate for 
mayor. John Brennan was the “Machine and Steel Corporation Candidate.”” So severe was 
their difference that the Evening Post reported “Gary is Virtually Under Martial Law,” 
as the sheriff Tom Grant announced 50 deputy sheriffs would watch over the election 
October 5, 1909. 

While the Republican candidates were fighting and charges were hurled of bringing 
Negroes in to vote, Tom Knotts was greeted with cheers by all factions of Democrats. 


In the primary John Brenan won over Moe, after a terrific battle, fists and all, and 
polled in a total 769 votes, leaving the vote open to an easy win for Tom Knotts in the 
election and he was the first Mayor. 

But, through all this, one sees the type of spirit and foundation for Gary that sitll 
permeates the air today, so much so that a national magazine saw fit to tell the world about 
Gary. (Time—quoted later) 

In 1909 Everette J. Simpson of Chicago, came as the first Negro school teacher in the 
public schools of Gary. Mrs. Elizabeth Lytle, also a teacher, came and began teaching 
in the same school with Simpson at 12th Avenue and Broadway. Mr. Simpson had 18 pupils 
and Mrs. Lytle had 22. 

By this time the legal business of the Negro was being handled by two competent 
lawyers who came in 1909 as the first Negro lawyers in Gary — Attorneys Green and 
Alexander. 

The Census Reports Supplement for Indiana 1910 gave this information concerning -tla-— 


Nepro-ef Gary: 


Population 
May, 1906 .cencccvcccccccccccescccncaccseccscneccescsssccesesene eoees None 
Tee B, TO sce haw cucasee te cence cemdaeansteacesdeeeeseesir eset 334 
January 1, 1907 .ccccnceecsccccceccsccnncccnccncerenccencecescseees -. 9,550 
January 1, 1908 ....ceceecscccncceesncceccccencercenaceeseeseesesocces 8,000 
November 23, 1908 .ccccdsccivceessasce tnteenighnae pauhol oiuas mame 10,246 
Novernber 1, F909 cos esndkstcteveccesasnnadenssawanacdeanrdeeeesesaes 13,000 
Federal Census 1910 cose ccascscasscascacnsunns’ A ih i it wae tba 16,802 
Ber iit SHS 6c ccantdasecswassccasaces«udvess aes sedneadowsscnmspe «ee 9,000 
Rlen “In. -COTSEVUICHRON onic dan ceuner creeewens see nee canenesasee ae wenbie 3,000 
CRUPERES dscaveesd waste ki debsuwenddbanndeoeede res aeeenaeeenaEws 17 
Buildings ..ccccccccccccecsccccssenseccsscees ened canine ar maQunee taNere® 13 
SORRS, wixcacpwrewudaneceweseadaathieAeieles Aekeewhi nde ERS 7 
TEGCHETS, wx0uscacvcrecve (Hinuenedans domi inne mied ated ges = 90 
Pupils ..cccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccsccscccoccccesccseneeues har sinh win 3,000 
ee ee ee en ee eer eet ee 18 


The Gary Public School Directory 1911-1912 listed the Negro school thus: 
Twelfth Avenue School (Colored) 


Grades Room Subjects 
E.D.Simpson 4-5-6-7 2 Eng.-Arith.-Pol.-Geo. 
Elizabeth Lytle 1-2-3 1 - is -_ 
Mrs, Mary Giles Janitress 
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The 1910 Annual Report of Gary gave this breakdown on the progress of tee=mentay: 
the Negro of Gary: 


Total population, all nationalities ........ ee ee ee 16,802 
PIGETD POPGIATION esis ccrecicgissnnd nde y denen eedsenwesreNanedinte anges 383 
Porsign Bort WHE cascascsetscesen ons esacdedetede Oevainiesicawiebds 8,242 

(Most from Austria, Hungary, Russia) 
MeGrG WIRE dine cncscewncentcnawen mes Lilie Rien hiiome hire Nilek ted pent MERE RN 242 
Nerhe fertile <ascccnsewions ox wek.ccqngstsdssa 9k ees since dei ee ab uesen 141 
ING) THIER VREINE BLE fod as ces tnawaswaadaneenne nes OG Sausinwntipeaw ee 206 
Negroes 10 years old ar OIE? .s9scccdenendiandieaedwenecnsewe meine 352 
Mumber Witerets Gf Che FOZ sees cst cide dccssuvevswavewsanen enews 34 
SCHOOL B6e NGGOGE bac cciwasvedsnnecdesadeswesnseans seeded adias dunes « 20 
Nuniber of the 20 it SCH0G! Kasinenwis temsnrembedndnsatid babies deen 19 


Chicago and New York, 1915—A Standard History of Lake County, Indiana and the 
Calumet Region under the Edtiorial Supervision of William Frederick Nowat, M.D. 
Vol. 1 Lewis Publishnig Co. Gary Public School System pp. 396 from Lake County and 
the Calumet Region 


During the fiscal year of 1912-13, the city of Gary spent $195,343.01 in improvement 
of the city schools. Money was spent in this way: Froebel, $340,000; Emerson, $320,000; 
Jefferson, $120,000; Beveridge, $21,000; Glen Park, $15,000; Ambridge, $2,999; West Gary, 
$2,000; Clarke Station, $3,000; Twelfth Avenue, $1,000; School Farm, $22,099; Buffington, 
$100; Twenty-First Avenue $1,000; 14th Avenue, $3,000. Total valuation of Gary School 
properties — $831,800. 


School Enrollment 


The records for the various schools show that during the 1912-13 school year 4,188 
children were enrolled, distributed as follows: Froebel, 1,260; Emerson, 961; Jefferson, 
728; Beveridge, 516; Glen Park, 145; Ambridge in the suburb founded by the American 
Bridge Company, 87; West Gary, Sth Avenue, 27; Clarke Station, 10th Place, 28; 24th 
Avenue, 336; 12th Avenue, 93. 

By 1915 when this history was published there were in Gary these religious bodies: 
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HOUSE OF CHARLES REALTY CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN: Real Estate Sales, Management, Financing, Building, 
Remodeling and Insurance 


FINANCING AVAILABLE — FHA 3% Downpayment — VA No Down 
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First Baptist on Washington Street with about 100 members; completing its church building 
in June, 1913; served by Rev. William H. Scruggs, Rev. A. H. Blake, Rev. G. M. Davis, Rev. 
G. A. Oglesby and Rev. Charles Hawkins. Antioch Baptist Church on Washington Street 
under the pastorate of Rev. J. L. Saunder, and the King Baptist Church, Rev. G. M. Davis, 
with ‘‘no settled habitation.” 


By 1916 the residential section of Gray (North) had many “pretty homes owned by 
steel workers and others. The Gary Land Company erected a number of the houses’ — 
over 900 at reduced rates — prices ranged from $1,500 to $25,000. The company had other 
houses for rent at ‘exceedingly nominal rates’’ all ‘‘attractively finished and each had its 
plot of green.’’ (Cotter) 


Gary Hospital 


A Gary Hosital was built also and later made a city project maintained by the Steel 
Corporation, but later we see how even in illness the Negro was refused. 


Though the whites had places to live and comfort in the magic city, by 1916 the Negro, 
now 3,000 in population, still had no decent neighborhood nor was he accepted as others 
in the subdivisions. 


The subtle plan to keep the Negro unable to better his condition perhaps started by 
1910, for of the 383 Negroes very few were working in the mill as steel workers. They were 
employed instead on the construction crews of the mills, in stores and saloons, and as 
domestic workers, 


Some Ashamed 


Some Gary citizens were ashamed of what Gary had done to its Negro citizens . . . 
crowded them into the “‘Patch.” ‘“‘The Patch was not acquired by the corporation because 
of some question regarding validity of title, so the big company had no power of restriction 
over its development,’ according to Cotter. 


The building ordinance of 1916 under “overcrowding” stated that the board of health 
may order that there be no overcrowding in houses and the amount of space each inhabitant 
was to have was noted. The ordinance also said the board of health may issue an order 
that infested and uninhabitable houses be vacated, but this did not have reference to ‘“The 
Patch.”’ (Sec. 78 of Housing Law of the State of Indiana Acts of 1913). Also, Gary had 
building ordinances passed Feb. 14, 1910, but these apparently did not refer to ‘‘The Patch.” 


Negroes Here to Stay 
By the Spring of 1917 the Negro was finally becoming a ethnic group the city had 
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decided was Not going to leave in any great numbers, but coming in in ever increasing 
numbers. About this time the white press told the community that whether it liked it or not, 
the Negro seemed here to stay. And that he was. But he was still used as a pawn in the 
hands of some unscrupulous whites in almost any and every way possible for selfish motives. 
As the Negro increased in numbers, the daily press reported on February 24, 1917: ‘“‘Scheme 
To Bring Negroes Here From South to Vote”... thus the same old thing. One did not 
seem to realize that the Negro was migrating from the South looking for work, housing 
and a way of providing a decent way of life for himself and his family. No scheme was 
needed to bring the Negro here as had been used to bring the foreigner from Europe. 


The article reported: ‘“‘Many precincts in city said to have already increased in colored 
population” . . . And why shouldn’t they. Gary was a ghetto system. The Negro was still 
crowded in one or two small poorly developed pockets in the city. These precincts in those 
areas would naturally increase. 


“A gigantic Negro colonization scheme which certain politcial interests in this city 
hope to control the next city election in November, and the Republican Party nominations 
in the primaries to be held in two weeks hence as well, is said to have been unearthed in 
Gary, and men high in the Republican party councils are said to be implicated in the plan 
to bring enough Negrose in time for the election to offset any local vote opposition to these 
political interests that may have arisen. 


“Agents for these interests are said to be in Southern states at the present time, in- 
ducing Negroe to leave their native homes for Gary upon promises of lucrative employment 
here. 


Negro Population Increases 


“Tt is known that there has been a marked increase in the Negro population of the city 
during the past year. In one precinct alone the number of Negroes residing there has in- 
creased from 30 to over 100.” 


The article continued that the same kind of scheme was tried seven years ago, but 
failed. 


The facts of this article may have been true, but as the Negroes were being invited 
and sent for by employment agencies and industries to come to Gary to work, the foreign 
laborer, many of whom had not become citizens of this country, were returning home in 
large numbers as the first World War brewed. 


April 7, 1917, the Gary Morning Journal reported about the unrest among the whites 
and the ‘“‘sensational arrests of anti-Americans in Gary’? which were expected soon. Federal 
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agents were said to be in Gary on the lookout for unfriendly acts toward the government. 
“Charges of treason” against a number of well-known Gary and Lake County men was to 
be expected. ‘‘A number of anti-Amercians’’ were repported to have been in Gary and had 
been outspoken in their opposition to the government.” 


So with the unrest abroad and here, too, the mills had to be manned, and who could help 
do it, but the Negro who had no work or opportunity to advance in the South. So he was 
invited to come to Gary by agents who promised prosperity, high wages, steady jobs, 10 
race discriminaion, better housing, and schools, and, in some instances, free transporta- 
tion and money for food along the way in the bargain. This in essence was what was done 
years before to coerce the white foreigner to leave his homeland to come to work in Gary. 


Ads were placed in the Chicago Defender, picturing in glowing terms the opportunities 
awaiting Negroes in this area. The Defender also maintained an employment agency for 
those seeking jobs. 


About this time as First Baptist Church was being constructed on Washington Street, 
the Gary Daily Tribune, when referring to this project, said that the Negroes ‘‘are to be 
a constantly growing force in our industrial development and in our growth as a 
municipality.’ At that time the person who wrote that really didn’t realize what he was 


Saying about the future of Gary, for this has certainly been true from the very beginning 
of the development of this city. 


1919 Negroes Flock to Gary 


By 1919 the mills were employing 1,325 Negroes, which was 8.8% of its total plant 
workers, Just four years before, 1915, the mills employed only 189 Negroes, about 1.4% of 
the total number of employees. The mill, of course, was the heaviest employer of Negro 
labor. As a matter of fact this was from the very beginning the workingman’s town. The 
mill was the reason for the town; the mill was the reason the town could stand. 


As Negroes began to flock to Gary to work in the mills in 1918 and 1919, a quota of 
1,000 Negroes was set. The Gary Land Company built homes for these Negro workers in 
a settlement East of Virginia Street and South of the Michigan Central tracks. 


Negroes didn’t find Gary a land of milk and honey, but instead found ugly prejudice 
and open discrimination in almost everything. He found that often he didn’t know what 
was denied him until he tried to use or seek a certain thing. This was most bewildering to 
the new settler who had been told how great Gary would be for him. He found the theaters 
that had not even allowed Negroes in them in 1913, would let him come, but the races were 
seated separately. 
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Compliments Of 


ERNEST HOOD and FAMILY, New York City 
ESTELLE HOOD ANDERSON and FAMILY, Buffalo, New York 


MRS. 8S. J. GIBBS, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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In the public parks and swimming pools, the races did not mingle. Riverside, now 
Gleason Park, was divided into two parks, one for Negroes and one for whites. A policeman 
was kept on duty there to keep the races separated. Negroes were denied access to Lakeside, 
now Marquette Park, the city’s only recreational area on Lake Michigan. This park has 
been the target of discrimination almost up to 1965. In 1926, however, the Negro business- 
men leased an area for the Negro to give him an opportunity to enjoy the beach. 


Elementary Schools Segregated 


In the early days of education in Gary the elementary grades were the only ones 
segregated. William A. Wirt, the school superintendent was reported as saying, “‘We 
believe that it is only in justice to the Negro children that they be segregated. There is 
naturally a feeling between the Negroes and the whites in the lower grades, and we believe 
the Negroes will be better cared for in their own school. Besides, they will take a pride 
in their work and will accomplish better results.” 


In 1919, four Negro teachers were reported to have been teaching in Gary; 16 in 1920; 
53 in 1926; and 84 in 1930. In 1918, the Negro was taught in a church on Washingon Street, 
but as he objected to this idea, a portable school was built. Negroes were taught in Froebel 
School, but in separate classrooms, and later, as you read this history, you will find 
clashes between races in the schools as Negroes protested to the dicrimination. 


From the beginning the Negro has been segregated against in one form or another. 
the foreigner and the Negro had no clashes whatsoever, but the Negro was the renter, 
In the earlier period, Negroes lived in the homes of the white immigrant. Many times the 
the immigrant the owner. The immigrant spoke very poor English, but he went to school 
and learned to speak, and to think anti-Negro; then he changed. He had made his money 
off the Negro, whose wages were lower and opportunities to own property slimmer, and 
then the immigrant, sometimes with citizenship papers, sometimes still a foreigner, could 
move away from the area. 


Negro Subdivision 


But at no time in the early days was the Negro allowed to live North of the Wabash 
tracks in what was then called Gary, except the Anderson family. The Gary Land Company 
built homes in the area now bounded by Virginia on the West, 11th Avenue on the North and 
15th Avenue on the South, as a Negro settlement for some of its skilled Negro workers brought 
in from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This was the first real Negro ghetto in Gary. Although the 
Negro lived all over the ‘‘Patch,” they were only allowed to buy land South of 15th Avenue 
and East of Broadway. 
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YOUR FATHER 


ORESTES HOOD, SR. 


Employed in Gary Works, Coke Plant, as a wireman, and taught 
electricity to Negro Men for his Suvervisor, O. H. West, 1914-15, in the 
Froebel Night School. George Sturgis, 805 Lincoln St., foremen, still 
living. 
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Central District Begins 


As the second generation of immigrant whites moved out of the “‘Patch”’ into what was 
then called Riverside and now called Glen Park, the Negroes were allowed to buy almost 
anywhere in the ‘‘Patch,’’ which by 1926 was beginning to be called the “Central District.” 
The limits of this early central district, however, was the Wabash Railroad on the North; 
Little Calumet River on the South, and Grant Street on the West. There were no eastern 
boundaries. 


Negro Survey 


April 2, 1919, there was a “‘plan to survey the Colored People’ and James H. Garnett, 
welfare juvenile officer, began making this survey of the colored people in Gary. No pub- 
lished report available to this writier was unearthed, so it is impossible to report what 
were its findings. 


The many saloons were closed by this time and only ‘“‘bootleg’’ liquor was available. 
Also about this time many aliens were wanting to go home to look up relatives and friends 
that they had not heard from in months or years. They were angry because they had to 
pay income tax, the Gary Daily reported, and were upset because they could not get pass- 
ports in New York to go home. They thought they were being held against their will. They 
drew money out of the banks in Gary and went to New York. Three weeks later they couldn’t 
get to go home, were back in Gary job hunting. 


Racial Strife 


Naturally this caused trouble between the races. Here was a foreign element trans- 
ported to Gary to work who largely had not cared to be citizens and owet their allegiance 
to this country. Then there was the Negro element also transported, in some instances, 
to Gary to work but who was born in this country, full citizens, loved this country of his 
birth and wanted with all his heart to prove his loyalty as he came to stay and make a 
better life for his famliy. 


The Negro was in many of the jobs the foreigners had held and left. The Negro stayed 
in some of those jobs. In April of 1919 the press reported, ‘‘Bolsheviki Hold Mass Meeting 
in Gary” at 1807 Massachusetts. Here they were accused of spreading pro-German and 
anti-American propaganda. They were called “Hungarian propagandists’ and Folrian M. 
Sopcak, secretray of the Slovak League at that time, said these at the meeting were not 
a part of all this movement. 


The translated handbill passed out said in substance: “These are new times. It is 
time there was industrial democratization in the United States the same as there is in 
Europe now. It is planned to organize the labor here so we can work against our enemies 
the same as they (‘‘The Bolsheviki’’) are doing in Europe. 


The meeting will be addressed by the Slovock and Hungarian speakers, All laboring 
men of Gary are invited.’’ Signed — Committee 


Mr. Sopak said the speakers were outsiders who had hired small boys to pass out 
the bills.” 
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Phone 885-S974 Est. 1965 


TROPICAL DINING ROOM 
THE FAMILY RESTAURANT 
Colorful Family Menus with convenient children’s chairs 
629 W. 11th Avenue Eloise Russell, Prop. Gary, Indiana 
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Unrest about working conditions was there, nevertheless and it was all tied up with 
the fact that the Negro worker was a threat to some of them and their jobs. 


By April, 1919, a new third subdivision was begun. There were 1,000 choice lots avail- 
able, apartments to be erected, streets, sewers, water, gas and lovely homes, the Gary 
Land Company advertised. Also, at Grant Street between 5th and 6th, a proposed hospital 
was to be erected. 


By this time teachers were being paid four types of salaries: Class A — $60.00; Class 
B — $72.00; Class C — $87.00; Class D — $97.00 per month if the teacher were not ‘‘absent 
or late for a month.”’ You can imagine which salary class the Negro teacher was in. 


Also, by this time a library was in the Negro area at 25th and Harrison in a portable 
building. 


Unrest flared into open violence and the great steel strike was on. Steel was open 
shop! The strike was to “‘compel the manufacturers to grant recognition to union rep- 
representatives of the workers. Steel company officials claimed that its real object was 
two-fold — to force upon the industry the closed shop and to overthrow the social scheme 
upon which the American Republic was grounded.” 


The steel industry smashed the strike, but not without the aid of Negro strike breakers. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the strikers were alien born, and it ‘“‘seemed an attempt to deliver 
the steel mills and factories into the hands of the radical foreign element among our indus- 
trial workers’? (The Great Steel Strike Coller, Arundel. United States Steel: A Corporation 
With A Soul. Doubleday, Page and Co., 1921) 


Steel Strike 


The strike was on through 1919 and ended January 10, 1920. The strike’s ending seemed 
to check radicalism which was threatening then to take over America, and checked the 
growth of unionism. Every worker was supposed to have the right to earn a livlihood 
whether or not he belonged to a union. But what this all did to the Negro, he lost some 
of the jobs he had enjoyed during the strike, as he again found himself pushed back to 
allow the foreigner to be re-hired. Also, it made bad relations between the foriegn element; 
for the foreigner held the Negro largely responsible for his troubles. The Negro, however, 
was merely interested in working, and in most instances did not realize what would be 
thought of him, as a strike breaker. 


Survey a Reality 


1919, it was time for study of the Negro, the same idea that was to have been Mr. 
Garnett’s task. In June, of 1919, Rev. John W. Lee of Philadelphia who had made this 
study of conditions of the Negro in Gary made a report to the Calumet Church Federation 
on housing, amusements, churches, occupations and congested districts. He showed a 
map where every colored family was located, and pointed out that there were three 
congested colored sections in Gary: the largest — 18th and Adams area; second largest — 
East of Broadway about 19th and Massachusetts. 


There were nine Negro churches, he reported. (These would be churches he recognized 
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720 W. 11th Avenue Est. Aug., 1966 
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Prompt Service — Hours 8 - 6 
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as churches); 37 places of amusement South of 11th Avenue, but only five run by Negroes; 
929 Negro families in an area from 11th Avenue on the North to the Little Calumet region 
on the South; from Carolinia Street on he East to Grant Street on the West. 619 of these 
families were north of the Pensy tracks. 310 of these families South of that line. 


These housing resolutions were adopted by this body: 


“Resolved, that we express to the Gary Land Company our appreciation of the efforts 
they have made to secure suitable housing accommodations for the colored people of Gary, 
and that we express the hope that they may continue to develop that subdivision which 
they have set apart for these people.” 


“Resolved, that we recommend to the building and loan companies that they formulate 
such building restrictions as will secure the erection of sanitary and suitable houses in 
those parts of the city occupied by the colored race. Be it further resolved, that a commit- 
tee of Rev. W. A. Squirse, the executive secretary of the Federation, C. Oliver Holmes, 
L. Glueck, and Rev. Ralph Cummins be apponited to take up this matter with building and 
loan companies which cater to the colored trade. 


“Resolved that the executive secretary be authorized to take up the matter of suitable 
building restrictions with the city council and to associate with himself in this work such 
others as he may deem best. 


Churches 


Resolved, that we recommend that financial and moral support be withheld from 
colored religious and welfare organizations, until they have secured recommendations 
from the Calumet Church Federation. 


Resolved, that the executive secretary be authorized to make investigations regarding 
any religious or welfare organizations of colored people which seeks to enter the city and 
make appeals for financial aid and moral support. 


“Resolved that the federation give its recommendations and approval to the following 
colored churches: 


First Baptist 

St. Paul Baptist 

Trinity Baptist 

Methodist Eiscopal 

AME Colored Methodist Episcopal 

YMCA for Colored People 

“Resolved, that we urge the establishment of a community house under the care of 
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the central YMCA of Gary.” 
Date — June 20, 1919 
One might note that only housing and churches were of any importance to this body 
as being of importance to the Negro . . . No thought was made of jobs with which to 
provide these houses and to keep these churches open. Thus, the Negro, again, was treated 
as a child to be patronized and looked out for, only to the extent one cares for a step-child 
that is not wanted. 


By the end of 1919 the Negro had weathered the storm of protest against his becoming 
a solid citizen in Gary. There were so many prominent citizens here in the terms of people 
doing things of importance that it is hard to mention them for fear some person of import 
might be overlooked. Therefore, mentioned here, as we bring to a close this first section 
of YESTERDAY IN GARY, are but a few of those helping to make a place for the Negro 
here. (See pictures). 


Negro Weekly 


The National Defender and Sun, the weekly Negro newspaper, was keeping abreast 
of the developments of the Negro through its columns. At the close of 1919, the Sun was 
ending its 14th year as a news media. At that time, though its offices were in Gary, it 
printed news of Negroes and news of importance to Negroes nationally as well as locally. 
It covered the midwest and was rated as having the largest circulation of any newspaper 
in Indiana. Later this newspaper became the Gary Sun. 


At the close of 1919 a very vocal publisher, James D. Cooke, moved his family to Gary 
and made this city the headquarters for the National Defender and Sun, which had been 
started in Milwaukee. In 1916, he founded the Gary Sun and combined the paper with the 
National Defender, thus the name Defender and Sun. 


James Cooke was one of the most popular and respected citizens of the city of Gary, 
and was unafraid of the truth, which he printed. In the Negro’s early fight for justice 
with the Gary Sun, Mr. Cooke never failed to champion the causes of his people at any 
chance. In 1920, however, he was killed by a relative in a family disturbance. The details 
of what caused the trouble were never really brought out and by some trick of fate the 
Negro community never was quite sure just what was fair justice in the case, which was 
rather ‘“‘hushed up.’’ Captain Vodicka, of the Gary police force, did eventually catch the 
assassin, who eluded police for some time. His wife and her sister carried on the newspaper, 
which remained a vocal force for good in the community. Until her retirement, Mrs. 
Zenobia Bagby was in charge of publication. 


As 1919 ended the first real business venture of importance was flourishing in Gary — 
The Central State Bank, 1828 Broadway. During the first year of operation this all-Negro 
bank handled more than $273,000 of the people’s money. (Gary Sun, October, 1920). Dr. 
J. H. Garnett was president at this time, and Mrs. Beulah Strickling was employed there 
when the bank was organized. Negroes regularly deposited their savings in this bank, and 
businesses were able to get loans through their banking services. 


Some few Negroes were becoming active in politics; Negroes were in all sorts of 
businesses, catering largely to Negroes; lawyers, doctors, teachers, insurance and burial 
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THE REXALL STORE 
1647 Broadway 882-3845 Gary, Indiana 
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societies were flourishing here, as well as some few Negroes in the building and construc- 
tion business. The mills, however, was the largest employer of the Negro and others. 


By the end of 1919, the total community recognized that the Negro was here to stay, 
though at this point in the history in Gary he was still a bit ‘‘invisible’’ to the whites 
except where his voting strength was needed. 


The Struggle to Survive 1920-1930 


The ‘‘Negro Survey’ of 1919 suggested that there should be a kind of Young Men’s 
Christian Association (YMCA) within the Negro community. A type of program was 
developed and pushed through the churches. An educational program was instituted and 
pushed by Rev. Saunders, Rev. Hawkins and Rev. Boldon, with their churches being used 
tor the classes. Monday and Friday nights at 7:30, civics, history and English were taught at the 
AME Church, 20th and Massachusetts, where Rev. Saunders was pastor. Later that same 
evening, mechanical drawing and bookkeeping were taught. Tuesday and Thursday nights 
at 7:30 at the First Baptist Church, 21st and Washington, French was taught. And at 8:30, 
Spanish was the class. 


Some of the businesses of the 1920’s were these shown in the ads they placed in the 
Gary Sun. (See picture section). 


These were some of the leading citizens of the early 20’s with notes as printed in the 
Gary Sun. (See picture section). 


During the business recession of the 20’s the Negro movement in Gary slackened. The 
mill was working only from 40 to 50% of full capacity, and a large number of Negroes 
were thrown out of work. There had been about 2,000 Negroes employed in the mill as the 
1920’s came in, but this picture changed considerable as jobs were very scarce and the 
Negro was facing for the first real time being “‘the first fired, and the last hired.” 


Recession 


All of Gary was suffering, as was the whole country. But the Negro suffered more 
than the rest of the population of Gary, and the nation. The policy of the U.S. Steel Company 
until the time of the depression had been to employ Negroes in the lowest possible jobs. 
Most Negroes were employed in the coke plant, and when the squeeze came, he lost out. 


Negro Bank Fails 


The Negro bank, Central State, failed along with many other banks across the country, 
but the failure of this bank was a sad day in Gary for it produced much bitterness among 
the Negroes and charges of fraud, double-dealing, and just plain stealing were hurled at 
the directors. No one really seems to know what actually did happen, except that its 
failure paralelled the failure of many banks across the country. The Gary Sun charged 
that attorney Bill Hueston was responsible for the bank failure, as the director and legal 
advisor, and that he had allowed certain people to “fleece the bank’’ and ‘“‘loot it’? and 
called him a man ‘“‘doing the inside work for the outsiders who unloaded worthless paper 
money in the bank.” 


Dr. D. W. Turner explained what was charged by the press, though he did not back the 
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1810 Broadway 882-4324 Gary, Indiana 
CHARLES N. GREENE, District Manager 
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press up in saying that attorney Hueston was the person responsible. Dr. Turner explained 
that people could borrow from the bank’s reserves under a strange system — one called 
“‘two-paper endorsement” loans. Mr. Neighbors from Chicago was in charge of the borrow- 
ing of money. If a person wanted one-hundred dollars ($100), for example, the system 
Mr. Neighbors used was to take $100 from the bank’s reserves for the proposed loan. 
The borrower, however, would have a co-signer, who could have been just a name. It was 
not checked. The borrower would be given $60.00 in cash, and $40.00 in cash would be re- 
tained by Mr. Neighbors for so-called interest. The lender, not the bank, made the $40.00 
for himself on the spot, and the borrower who may or may not have planned to repay the 
money, accepted the $60.00 with little protest. After a short time, naturally, the bank’s 
reserves were depleted. The Gary Sun listed the amount on deposit before this scheme 
went into operation as $73,000. 


Mr. Luther Moore lamented that the only real mistake made was that the incor- 
porators did not pay tax on the charter and retain the right to re-open a bank at a later 
date. 


Negro Women in Politics 


As the 1920’s opened, Negro women were beginning to organize into a Republican 
Woman’s Club. Mrs. Mattie Pearl Garner and Mrs. Ida Garnett were important in this 
organizational movement. Almost every Negro was Republican at this time because they 
felt still allegiance to Abraham Lincoln, whom they felt had taken a special interest in 
their ancestors. 


Home buying was on the increase, and churches were starting building projects, with 
First AME being the largest such venture. Contractor Luther G. Moore was in charge of 
this project. 


There was now in Gary 5,299 Negroes, with 1,433 families. The number of Negroes 
employed in Gary Works had increased from 66 in 1909 to 2062 in 1920. Negroes were 
13.73% of the total working force. Jobs were picking up for all as a bit of prosperity was 
enjoyed across the country. There were now 16 Negro teachers employed in the Gary 
school system. 1125 children from ages 6-21 were in Gary, with a good percentage of the 
number 6-17 in public school, and a goodly number were now attending colleges. 


Several dotcors, dentists, lawyers and other business people were giving Gary a try. 
Dr. Hedrick was practicing at 1715 Broadway. Dr. McMitchell had a clinic at 22nd and 
Broadway. Dr. CL. W. Turner was here. Dr. T. M. Baskette, one of the first Negro doctors 
to come to Gary, was ill from overwork and welcomed help with the health of the com- 
munity. A. B. Whitlock, who had started in business in Gary as a produc? merchant, was 
now involved in several business ventures, but most important of all he was becoming so 
in every movement the Negro that the community was taking note of him as a potential 
leader. 


The hospital movement, which was started in 1917, was making progress, with the 
Negro community, also, looking forward to better medical conditions when the new hos- 
pital opened. Though one Negro doctor, Dr. Hedrick, was on the staff at Mercy to handle 
the Negro patients, 5,299 Negroes were just too many for one Negro doctor, and the 
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facilities at Mercy were far too meagre for the Gary city population of 55,378, including 
Negroes. . 


History of the Methodist Chuwek 4405 Pp to / 


Perhaps we should go back to the history of the hospital movement at this point. 
Mercy Hospital, as stated previously, was not adequate for a growing Gary. So it was 
decided that a general hospital was needed. The first location of this general hospital was 
801 Van Buren Street. 20 physicians each gave $100 ‘“‘as a start toward the equipment of 
the institution.” The hospital soon moved to 429 Adams Street where larger quarters were 
available. No records stated whether or not any Negro physician gave to this general hos- 
pital’s original fund. It was the intent, however, that the general hospital would serve the 
citizens of the entire ciy. 


In Fesruary of 1917, the articles of incorporation were drawn up and a board of gover- 
nors was named for the hospital. A campaign was immediately started for the construction 
of a building and development of a much better equipped, larger hospital. The chairman 
of Gary General Hospital Association, A. M. Fisher, announced the campaign for 
funds would continue until a $100,000 mark was reached. 


Captains and workers combed their respective territories and turned in their reports 
of funds collected. By April 1, 1919, the amount pledged and in the treasury of the hospital 
committee was $82,616.82. Ten thousand ($10,000) was given by U.S. Steel. Among those con- 
tributing proportionately as to population was the Negro. All werkers in any connection 
with the mills contributed. There were Negroes among those groups. This contribution 
was not broken down as to how each ethnic or racial group contributed, but it is reported 
that all workers gave. From the Negro community in general, J. H. Garnett collected 
$147.03, the Daily press reported April 1, 1919. This amount was added to the $82,616.82 
fund. 


Mayor Hodges began to study names to select persons for a permanent hospital board 
as the money began to come in showing enthusiastic community support of a hospital. 
The mayor went to Indianapolis, where the Methodist Hospital board was located, to confer 
with them regarding aid in building the proposed $250,000 hospital. It was found that 
locally the whole sum needed could not be raised to build the type of hospital needed. 
Thus, the board of trustees of the Methodist E’piscopal Hospital and Deaconess Home of 
the State of Indiana, with headquarters in Indianapolis, met with the Gary mayor and a 
contract was entered into, 


About this same time the Gary Land Company was building its third sub-division. 
$206,000 was to go into improvement of the area where 1,000 choice lots were to be. In this 
sub-division were to be erected apartments, lovely homes and of course, streets, sewers, 
water and gas. This would add to the area where the hospital was proposed, on Grant 
Street between 5th and 6th. 


After the contract was entered into with the Methodist Hospital Board of Indianapolis, 
the site and resources of the Gary General Hospital were turned over to that board, and 
the administration in Gary was put into the hands of a new board called the ‘Local 
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Advisory Committee.’’ Eighteen members comprised the local board which included A. M. 
Fisher as chairman, Rev. W. G. Seaman, secretary and Mayor W. F. Hodges as treasurer. 


Construction started on the hospital in August of 1919, and was completed and dedicated 
in May of 1923. 


By July of 1923, the first racial incident occurred, which set the pattern for continued 
discrimination against Negroes that continued to the present in some form or other, open 


or subtle, even after the 1963 boycott to expose unfair and inhuman practices. 

This first racial incident occurred when the new Methodist Hospital refused Mrs. Jonn 
W. Russell space in the ward. According to Clarence Walker, 729 E. 14th Avenue, retired 
from the U.S. Steel Chemical Laboratory, who was one of the persons in the Negro com- 
munity working with Rev. Seaman on the Negro’s contribution to the hospital, this is what 
transpired. John Russell, Rev. Delaney, Dr. Hardy, Rev. Seaman and Mr. Walker met in 
the Stewart house to discuss how they might ‘‘sneak’’ light-skinned Mrs. Russell in Meth- 
odist Hospital and thus establish a precedent that Negroes could be patients. Mrs. Russell 
was quite ill at the time, and was in need of hospital care. The Negro community knew, 
however, that as with most institutions, the Negro was not thought of as having access to 
their facilities. They thought, however, that if they contributed as others to the hospital, 
they would be able to go there. Veiled remarks and definite ones to Rev. Seaman let the 
Negroes know they need not try to use Methodist by the normal means. 


The plan, as proposed by Rev. Seaman, was to register Mrs. Russell without men- 
tioning race. Mrs. Russell, however, didn’t agree with this, and wanted to be admitted like 
everyone. She felt this was ‘‘sneaking in,’ which it was, and told of the contribution her 
husband had given to the building fund of the hospital. So, she took it upon herself, despite 
the warning of the men, to call the hospital and ask if Negroes were admitted. Of course 
the hospital informed her, as Rev. Seaman had known they would, ‘‘We do not take colored 
patients.” (Gary Sun, July, 1923) Mrs. Russell, shocked and hurt, and really quite ill, was 
taken into St. Anthony’s, a Catholic Hospital. And as the furor over this came to a head 
openly in the community, Rev. Seamon came under fire, and eventually was no longer in 
Gary. The Negroes felt someone of the Negro community had to have told of his work behind 
the scenes to get Negroes admitted as others to the new hosptial. 


As the 1920’s progressed, the Negro was a population within a population. He began 
to see that if he were to live decently, he would have to try to use the general community 
facilities, but if denied, he must provide for himself within his community for now he was 
definitely in a ghetto all his own, and the name “Central Disrcit’’ was affixed to it. There 
were 60.6% native white in Gary; 9.6% Negroes and 29.7% foreign white. Within the 
“Central District,’’ the Negro and the foreign-born white, for the most part worked, played 
and often lived in the same houses (separate sections) with the foreign-born white. There 
was little trouble as long as the white was landlord, or the grocer, or the businessman 
who supplied the Negro with his wants. Things only changed when he was no longer 
forced to live in the ‘‘Central District’’ and learned to speak English more fluently. 


But, nevertheless, the Negro was making strides of his own. With every obstacle 
seemingly put in his path, few real opportunities open to him, still the last hired and first 
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fired, left out of everything that concerned the community in general, and only included 
when it became absolutely necessary, he made a niche for himself right here in Gary. 


In the 1920’s the Negro forced recognition. In 1921, A. B. Whitlock campaigned and 
went to the Gary City Council as the first Negro to sit in that body. Negroes had won 
some recognition before, but to show strength to win an election meant the Negro must 
be heard now. So much was going on in the Negro community, so many prominent Negroes 
have been menitoned. But in passing let us mention some things going on by years: 


1920 — R. D. Guy was the “independent colored undertaker and embalmer”’ with a 
“free private chapel” in his establishment located at 1932 Washington St. . . . Dr. C. V. 
Dixon, dentist, was at 1550 Broadway. . . . The Lincoln Hotel, 18th Avenue and Washing- 
ton, was “now open for the accommodation of colored people’? with rooms at $4.00 a week 
and up... . The East Side Club was meeting at 1730 Massachusetts Street... . Dr. J. M. T. 
Baskette was convalescing from a nervous attack from overwork. ... W. H. Saunders was 
pastor of First AME Church, James E. Crisp, church clerk and T. A. Evans, assistant 
pastor. . . . Clarence Mason with “18 years experience’? was a new mortician in town, 
and had a “‘lady assistant’’ in his business at 2255 Washington Street. . . . Rev. W. T. Whit- 
sitt was pastor of Israel CME, 2337 Washington St. . . . Edgar Davis was considered 
“Gary's leading grocery merchant’? and had incorporated his company with $30,000 
capital stock. . . . In the real estate business was William Elston, an unsuccessful candi- 
date for representative on the Socialist ticket. . . . Dr. S. R. Blackwell was in Gary and 
one of the “leading physicians and surgeons,’”’ and living in a patatial residence at 20th 
and Massachusetts, built by Luther G. Moore. . . . Attorney Lewis Caldwell, “‘fighting 
attorney’’ was prominent in many legal battles. . . . Zenobia Bagby Carter, a graduate 
of Rust University and Meharry College, was the only lady pharmactist in Lake County, 
Negro or not, and operated the Majestic Drug Store, which she had opened in 1918. 
By 1920 it had grown so rapidly its location was moved from 18th and Washington to 
1933 Broadway. . . . Mrs. E. Bailey, who started her business in 1917, had a popular 
restaurant by 1920. .. . And this year women won the right to vote across the country. 


1921 — William Burke, who had been a police officer since 1918 was in trouble, and the 
Negro community was up in arms about it. Prohibition was the thing, and officer Burke 
in the line of duty as a police officer of the City of Gary went in search of what was 
reported a still in the Italian community. Unfortunately for the Italian and Burke, the 
officer was forced to shoot the culprit in a scuffle that insued as he tried to do his duty. 
Burke, being a Negro, was not expected to take duty so far by the Italians. Certainly he 
was not to have killed even a suspected criminal who was trying to get away. This is 
just how the Negro was thought of in the early twenties. Burke came under fire and severe 
pressure. He was quietly transferred to Judge Clemens’ Court, after he resigned from the 
police force. Later he was quietly dismissed. The rumor was that the Italian community 
told R. O. Johnson that they would campaign for him and bring out the vote, but he would 


be expected to get rid of the “Nigger Burke,” if they did. R. O. Johnson won with their 
support, and this was their alleged payoff. But in contrast, R. O. Johnson won with the 
Negro vote, too, which was almost as strong; yet the Negro did not get together as a 
group and demand Burke’s being retained. Instead, true to a pattern repeated today, the 
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Negro just fumed, and Burke was left to decide what to do about his own plight. Burke was 
one of the finest police officers Gary has ever had. He was dedicated, but unappreciated 
by his own people. This, too, is a pattern often repeated. Other early officers were Lacey 
Goodman, appointed in 1917, John Duncan, a constable, elected in 1918, “‘Spot’” Brown, 
elected in 1923, and John Bolden, who will be mentioned later. Bolden was noted for his 
ability as a detective. 


By 1921 William Burrus was turnkey at Crown Point and becoming a leading Negro 
in the community .This was the year that the 500 members of the Hodcarriers’ Union 
Local No. 81 purchased 50 feet at the southwest corner of 18th and Massachusetts for 
$4,100 cash where they intended to erect a five-story building later on the two lots. 


Marcus Garvey with his ‘‘back to Africa’”” movement was getting a foothold in Gary. 
The constitution of this organization stated the object and aims of the UNIA (Universal 
Negro Improvement Association) were: “To establish a universal confraternity among 
the race; to promote the spirit of pride and love; to reclaim the fallen; to administer to 
and assist the needy; to assist in civilizing the backward tribes of Africa; to assist in the 
development of independent Negro nations and communities; to establish commissionaries 
of agencies in the principal countries and cities of the world for the representation and 
protection of all Negroes, irrespective of nationality; to promote a conscientious spiritual 
worship among the native tribes of Africa; to establish universities, colleges, academies 
and schools for the racial education and culture of the people; to conduct a worldwide 
commercial and industrial intercourse for the good of the people; to work for better con- 
ditions in all Negro communities.” 


Gary, as well as other cities throughout Indiana, accepted the Garvey movement 
with enthusiasm. The KKK was still terrorizing Negroes, and even in Indiana the “hate 
the Negro’’ movement was being perpetrated. This, however, was not surprising. The 
early Constitution of Indiana, Article XIII, stated: ‘No Negro mulatto shall come into, 
or settle in, the state, after the adoption of the constitution. . . . All contracts made with 
any Negro or mulatto coming into the state, contrary to the provisions of the foregoing 
section shall be void; and any person who shall employ such Negro or mulatto, or other- 
wise encourage him to remain in the state, shall be fined in any sum not less than ten 
dollars, nor more than $500. . . . All fines which may be collected for a violation of the 
provisions of this article, or of any law which may hereafter be passed for the purpose of 
carrying the same into execution, shall ke set apart and appropriated for the colonization 
of such Negroes and mulattoes and their descendants, as may be in the state at the 
adoption of this constitution, and may be willing to emigrate. . . . The general assembly shall 
pass laws to carry out the provisions of this article.’ . . . (Article XIII, Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Negroes and Mulattoes) 


Of course, this constitutional article was amended and the wording taken out of re- 
visions of the Indiana State Constitution, but the ancestors of the original framers of that 
early constitution were around ,and during the 1920’s we see the ugly inner feelings of 
the whites coming to a head, In Gary, the uneducated foreigner was given the “hate 
serum’”’ and in the 20’s, 30’s, 40’s, 50’s and 60’s we see strong movements breaking out 
where whites rebel against the gains the Negroes seem to be making. 


So, the Marcus Garvey movement caught on in Gary. In the beginning as the move- 
ment taught the Negro to be proud of his heritage, clean, industrious and to try to get 
together as a people, the Negro leader was reluctant to join the movement. But as Garvey’s 
movement gained momentum all over the United States, Gary’s leaders accepted it and 
promoted the aims of the movement. Mrs. Henriette J. Redd was most prominent in the 
movement. Mrs. Redd, who had been born in Mississippi and educated there, had taught 
school before coming to Gary in the 1920’s. Garvey saw her leadership ability and employed 
her as a kind of traveling overseers of his various “‘chapters.’”” Mrs. Redd remanied with 
the movement until Garvey was sent to prison and later expelled from this country for 
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allegedly selling fradulent stocks in his steamship company. But in the heighth of the Garvey 
movement the prominent Negro leaders were on the numerous programs held in the 
Negro churches in Gary. 


About the time the Garvey movement began to ease into Gary, home buying was on 
the increase in the Negro area. Homes could be purchased for as low as $5 per month, after 
a small down payment, with a $10 down payment, on the lot. This method of home buying 
didn’t catch on rapidly, but some few Negroes did start trying to purchase a home by this 
‘contract’? method. 


In 1921, Rev. McHenry came to Gary and started a church on the East side. He was 
praised by Mrs. L. B. Forrest in an article in the weekly as one who was doing great 
work with the poor, sick and widows, Later Rev. McHenry was reported as the first 
Negro to take money from the KKK movement, but his explanation was that he didn’t 
know whose money it was until he had spent it. The early Negro church was a struggling 
proposition. Donations were sought from many sources. As early as the 1920’s the white 
politicians seeking an office would give donations to the Negro preacher to aid him in his 
building project. In turn, he was expected to sway his followers in the direction of the 
thinking of that donor. 


This system of tying up the Negro minister is said to still exist today. Since it is a 
known fact that most thinking Negroes and the ones who vote and work for progress in 
their own community attend some church, just as in the 1920’s the white politician wooed 
the Negro preacher, today he is said to employ the same tactics. Today, however, this 
system has met with some vocal opposition from a few Negro ministers who refuse to be 
“‘bought.”’ 


About the time some early Negro preachers were said to accept money from politicians 
to tell their congregation how to vote, editor J. D. Cooke, of the Gary Sun and Thomas 
M. Stewart were much concerned about this practice and that of a certain Negro politician, 
whom they did not name, but said was “Uncle Toming’’ about town and refused to make 
it possible for Negroes ‘‘to buy a ham sandwich or a bottle of soda pop in Gary and flatly 
refused to bring suit for fear it would hurt him politically.’’ This was early in 1921. Gary 
was just 15 years old. The Negro had been here in great enough numbers to be politically 
a force of value in just 12 years, and already the Negro press was making charges that 
this leading Negro had pleaded for the Negro to vote to back certain white candidates who 
won offices, and he too, got something for himself; the plight of the Negro was no better 
because of this. 


Cooke and Stewart drew up a statement of rights they planned to demand through 
the columns of the Gray Sun and in public speeches in the community. This statement: 
demanded: ‘‘The right to vote and representation in public offices; the right to ride in any 
public carrier anywhere in the United States; the right to be served in any cafe, restaurant, 
hotel, ice cream parlor or theater that is dependent upon the public; the right to live 
in and buy property anywhere the Negro desires; the right of Negro children to be 
admitted to any public institution of learning that is supported by public funds, as the 
Negro also pays taxes; and the right to bath or swim in any bathing house or beach that 
is open to the public.” 


Editor Cooke intended to use his columns in the Gary Sun to expose any man who 
wanted the Negro vote and was against giving the Negro these rights. Sadly, Cooke was 
killed by his brother-in-law hours after this statement appeared in the paper.And at that 
time, the Negro was denied all the rights for which he intended to fight for right in Gary 
in some form or another. As to which Negro this was to whom he and Stewart referred, 
no name was mentioned. Charles N. Gregory was a judge at that time. 


In 1921 we had Dr. F. G. McMitchell’s sanitorium filled to capacity at all times, but Dr.: 
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S. R. Blackwell was allowed to operate on a Negro patient, Mack Caruthers, at Mercy 
Hospital. This practice was cut out later, and Negro doctors had to use the facilities of 
their own within the Central District. 


Things moved along for the Negro rather well during 1922 with little or no new gains, 
except the fact that A. B. Whitlock in the city council was showing a new kind of Negro. 
He had brains, boldness and was quite eloquent when he spoke. This year Dr. Hedrick 
was no longer on the staff at Mercy. 


A little bit of a recession was in store for the Negro in Gary in 1921. The mill that had 
employed 2062 in 1920, this year only employed 1687. Two teachers were out of work, also. 
There were 16 teachers in 1920, but just 14 in 1921. During this backward movement for 
the Negro the Stewart House came to the aid of many of these people. 


In 1920, Trinity ME Church beagn a program of social service in the community and 
operated a one-room building. This building served as a place of worship for the con- 
gregation, and in that same room meals were served to jobless men. In the same room, 
used clothing and shoes were gathered, repaired and dispensed to the needy. 


In the fall of 1921, a board of directors was organized to help the church in this program. 
of social service. Additional buildings were rented at 1527 Massachusetts Street, and the 
work reorganized and enlarged under the name of the Stewart House. 


As the Stewart House, this institution furnished 2,000 nights lodging for jobless men, 
gave more than 16,000 meals, caring especially for many ex-service men and homeless 
women and children. Stewart House manitained a free medical clinic and dispensary, an 
information and employment bureau, a day nursery, a week-day church school, a meeting 
place for community clubs and committees, and maintained playgrounds, tennis courts and 
had revised recreation for young people and children. 


During a brief difficult period for the Negro, not as bad as the great depression which 
affected the whole nation later, the Stewart House was a haven for many bewildered 
Negro people. Later a visiting nurse was available under the direct supervision of the 
Infant Hygiene Department of the State Board of Health. This however, was a movement 
in other cities in Indiana, also in the early 1920's. 


In 1921 the Negro was becoming very active in politics, and participating in various 
ways within the ghetto. R. C. Johnson was back at a try for mayor. Trinity ME Church 
was a place where an important debate was held in November. The Negro voter strength 
was being tested. The debate ‘‘Resolved, that it is to the best interest of the Negro 
to divide his political affiliations,’’ drew a large crowd of Negroes and some whites. Since 
1917 some Negroes had tried to make a two-party vote in the Central District. Attorney 
Caldwell had written letters in the daily press in 1917 supporting Harvey Curtis and the 
Democrats saying that the time had come for the Negro to quit following the Republican 
banner every time someone said Lincoln. 1917 was almost too soon for Negro Democrats, 
for at that time Negro people would almost fight if you talked Democratic. But in 1921 
this debate was accepted by the community as something to hear. On the affirmative side 
was Mr. R. A. Lowery of the Bolt and Lowery legal firm, supporters of Harvey J. Curtis, 
and Clarence Walker, orator and debater who had won many contests for oratory. On 
the negative side were attorneys L. A. Caldwell and James Albert Wright, supporters of 
R. O. Johnson. Lowery broke up the debate when he produced the letters of 1917 where 
Caldwell was saying a different thing, and the Negro began to think two-party from that 
point. This is the year A. B, Whitlock first went to the city council, but on the Republican 
ticket. 


The Church of God in Christ Mission opened at 1728 Adams this year. Drs. Cardwell, 
Baskette and Claiborne arrived this year. Dr. McMitchell had a Negro architect, W .W. 
Cooke, build him a new hospital at 28 East 22nd Avenue. This year the Negro YMCA was 
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operating a full program with Henry Craft as executive secretary, but by 1923 Edward 
Gordon took his place and under Gordon the YMCA made the greatest impact on the 
community. 


In 1922 the Means Brothers tacked a sign on a tar paper shack located on a sand lot 
at 2127 Washington Street, and began trying to establish a business to build homes and 
sell real estate. Working in the steel mills as his main livelihood, Andrew Means struggled 
along until the end of the 1920’s he made his greatest building gain . . . about 30 of his 
homes were scattered throughout the Central District. 


By 1923 Mary’s Restaurant (Mary Bolden) was operating at 2Ist and Adams. Jerusalem 
Baptist Church was organized. Everett Simpson was principal of the Virginia Street Negro 
School. But most important this year was the fact that the Negro business and professional 
men were organized and bringing all sorts of cultural programs to Gary. All across the 
country the minds and opinions of the Negro were being shaped and molded by the most 
eloquent speakers the Negro group had to offer. The Negro newspapers added, also, to 
this type of instruction. It is to the credit of organizations such as the business and profes- 
sional men of Gary that the Negro was helped to move along into worthy pursuits. These 
groups and all civic clubs and the early church where most meetings were held that the 
Negro was determined not to give up his fight for first class citizenship. 


The business and professional men had a testimonial at the Burrus Hotel for Dr. 
James H. Fitzbutler. The planning committee included some of the Negro leaders of the 
1923 period —J. M. Weil, attorney Caldwell, attorney R. A. Lowery, Bill Burrus, A. B. 
Whitlock, Luther Moore, Mrs. M. H. Dunlap, Gladys Preston, Rev. Frank Delaney, W. W. 
Cooke, H. H. Hucle, Drs. Cardwell, Hedrick and McMitchell. There were many others, 
but those were prominent in the movement this year. One of the subjects talked about in 
Negro community, and across the country, was whether we were to be called N-E-G-R-O, 
C-o-l-o-r-e-d, or even HAMITIC. The Negro press advocated ‘“‘Hamitic’’ and headed its 
articles thus: ‘‘President Coolidge Sees Hamitic Visitors;’’ ‘‘Hamitic Banking Houses 
Planning Merger;” “‘South Invites Hamitics ‘Home’ — Jobs are Waiting.” The press ex- 
plained that this term was an adjective pertaining to ‘Ham, a son of Noah” or his 
descendants which “in plain English means men and women of our race.” This son of 
Noah was supposed to have been cursed and turned black. Naturally the intelligent Negro 
didn’t go along with being named after one who had been turned black as a curse, and 
the term ‘“‘Hamitic” as referring to Negroes did not catch on and finally died out for lack 
of acceptance and use. Still today, however, jokingly Negroes might refer to themselves 
as sons of Ham, but that’s as far as the term went. Still today, however, the controversy 
goes on as to what the descendants of slaves shall be called . . . Afro-Americans or Negro 
or just what. 


As the Negro were trying to do something for the community in which he was forced 
to live, a booklet entitled, The Vigilantes of America, written by John Morris Swanson, 
Premier and Supreme Argus of the group, was circulated in the Central District. The pam- 


phlet said in part, “. . . This organization is composed of 100% Americans who believe 
in ‘America for Americans’ . . . Its membership must be composed of patriots, bound 
together to maintain purity of race and white supremacy. . . . The Vigilantes condemn the 


efforts of certain Negro organizations, periodicals and politicians who are sowing the 
seed of discontent and hatred of the white race among the Negroes of this country by 
teaching and preaching social equality. It is only when the Negro attempts to secure 
equality of political power that he arouses and unites the white people into antagonistic 
opposition. . . .” 


Perhaps the Garvey movement had helped to bring the threat of this hate group to 
Gary because many politicians gave to the movement and where the membership in the 
UNIA was a mere 185, the number increased to about 2,000 during campaign time. 
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The year of 1923 saw a beginning of the hate movement come to a surface in Gary 
when the KKK was reported to be forming strong groups not only in Gary but through- 
out Indiana. The Klan was raging all over the country and actually defying the national 
government as it terrorized Negroes, Jews and Catholics. The UNIA was very strong in 
Gary with the churches holding programs. First AME was used quite frequently with 
Rev. Delaney on the program as a speaker as well as Marcus Garvey coming in person. 
Dr. Moran was president in 1923, but he was supported by almost every Negro leader in 
Gary who would either sing on programs, play some musical instrument, take up the 
offering or speak. The Garvey movement in 1923 was a way of fighting back at the KKK 
movement, and with Garvey advocating the fighting for first class citizenship and urging 
home buying and cleaning up the area in which Negroes were forced his movement did 
catch on. Then Negroes began listening to the other things he was saying. Gary was one 
of his key places after he was stopped from using Chicago as his headquarters because 
some of Garvey’s followers had burned or scroched the U. S. flag by accident, but this 
incident was played up in the press who feared this big, proud black man who took low 
to no one at this time. 


In Gary, Garvey began to include in his remarks, ‘Don’t pay any attention to this 
white man. He doesn’t mean us any good,” and the m2eting would be full of white people. 
Then in another breath he would urge Negroes to buy their own homes with good down 
payments, but right behind that he would say that W. E. B. DuBois was a “‘white man’s 
nigger” and that his followers were to have nothing to do with the NAACP. 


DuBois was a highly respected Negro leader. The NAACP had been formed with white 
and Negroes working hand in hand nationally and in Gary. In fact, Judge Dunn was the 
first presdient of NAACP when he helped form the branch in 1916 and remained president 
for four years. 


So Garvey was teaching a better better way of life, cleanliness, buying homes, educa- 
tion and demanding first class citizenship and then after being educated some should go 
to Africa and teach the darker brother. But with the races just finding a little bit of 
rapport with each other, his other more radical remarks were dynamite in an already 
semi-explosive city where about the time of his remarks about the “damn white man”’ 
the “Vigilantes’” came to Gary. This group merely tried to terrorize the Negro in small 
groups, either getting Negroes alone and frightening them or swooping down on a small 
gathering and trying to show the superiority of the white man. The Vigilantes did not 
remain as a group, but in 1924 there was a terror movement, which we will mention 
briefly, later. 


Back to the final details on the Garvey movement in Gary. Active as officers in this 
movement were Mrs. Henrietta J. Redd, W. O. Jones, Shelton Beason, Laura Long, William 
Thornton, who is still president of the UNIA. Currently the UNIA still maintains its build- 
ing at 2182 Washington. As the movement began to wane in Gary, Garvey charged the 
ministers were fighting his movement, which they finally had to do. Mrs. Redd feels the 
movement failed in Gary because Garvey talked against the churches and the few white 
people who were seemingly trying to understand the Negro. ‘““God gave him a good move- 
ment, but he abused it,’’ Henrietta Redd stated. ‘“‘His downfall came from the people he 
had around him. They kept the money they were collecting for shares they sold in his 
Black Star Line. Finally the government arrested and convicted him for using the mails 
to defraud.” 


As 1923 ended the Negro was still fighting for general acceptance. Stores downtown 
didn’t even want Negro business, and some wouldn’t even let the Negro come into the 
store. Negroes were screened carefully just to put purchases in lay-away. Ads in the Negro 
paper gave one price for some services; yet in the white press the same service was 
much cheaper. Negroes gradually began to trade freely at all stores but this movement 
took years. However, even today the price and quality of food, drugs and some services 
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are a higher price for the Negroes. 


The Negro began to win some acceptance, but in 1923 and 1924 as the Klan movement was 
gaining strength, the Negro was really nothing, except within his own community, where 
he was fast learning to try to provide everything possible for himself and his youth. 


In 1924 the Negro women were well organized. The national federated club movement 
had its share of leading women in the groups here. Clara Webster and Mary Stokes held 
state offices in 1924. Gary had six club groups — Mary B. Talbert, Rain or Shins, Alpha 
Art, Modern Priscilla, Phyllis Wheatley and Ebenezer Rescue Clubs. This year Mrs. Dottie 
Werthling was president of Mary B. Talbert, Mrs. Wilhelmina Crisp, Rain or Shine; Mrs. 
Daisy Garnett, Alpha; Mrs. Celeathea B. Johnson, Modern Priscilla; Mrs. Ella White, 
Phyllis Wheatley and Mrs. Alice M. Bush Wyatt, Ebenezer Rescue. The caliber of women 
in the clubs added to their leadership in the community. 


Prominent in this movement in 1924 were: Mrs. Lou Jane Preston, Mrs. Grace L. Trent, 
Mrs. Marie Robinson, Mrs. Margaret Morgan, Mrs. A. M. Wyatt, Mrs. Enna Miller, Mrs. 
Sadie Richardson, Mrs. Florence Johnson, Mrs. Ruth C. Russell, Mrs. Flowers, Mrs. Lillian 
Perry, Mrs. Glennie Moncruf, Mrs. Clara E. Webster, Mrs. Katie Means, Mrs. Alice Lenoir, 
Mrs. Toddie Guy, Mrs. Elizabeth Edwards, Mrs. Emma Skillman, Mrs. Elizabeth Lytle, 
May Wheeler, Mrs. Florida Leeke, Mrs. Anna Smith, Mrs. Lenoir, Mrs. Margaret Powell, 
Mrs. Lottie Powell, Mrs. McArlaine Jones, Mrs. James Crisp, Mrs. Myrtle Powell, Mrs. 
Mrs. Lena Harris, Mrs. C. Lux and Mrs. Carrie Mason. Modern Priscilla Club did not list 
names, but stated they had ten teachers; five dressmakers; two beauticians; two artists; 
three cateresses; one probation officer; one attorney and one undertaker. 


In 1924 the Rain or Shine Club, organized in 1910 by Mrs. Lou Jane Preston, had 27 
membesr; Alpha Art, organized in 1916, had 30 members; Mary B. Talbert, organized in 
1921, had 100 members; Modern Priscilla, organized in 1919, had 40 members; Ebenezer 
Rsecue, organized in 1921, had 25 members; and Phyllis Wheatley, organized in 1923, had 
28 members. All these women were leaders of the day. 


The year 1923 saw seven Negroes in the commencement class of Froebel High School 
that graduated 30. John Newsom, only 16 years of age, was the youngest in the entire 
class and made a commendable scholastic record. Also in this class were Carrie B. Shane, 
Mattie L. Johnson, Dolris Hall, Edith Jones, Hallie Gibbs and Margaret Rayford. This 
class is mentioned here because it was the greatest number of Negroes to graduate from 
a high school in Gary since the founding of the city’s school system. 


This year saw another movement . . . a concerted effort to offer the Negro property 
by a ‘reasonable’? method. A “Big Sale’ from July 25 to August 25 offered 250 building 
lots and 40 buildings “located in the best section of the south side’’ for sale with 10% or 
more of the purchase price as a down payment and reasonable monthly payments. The 
‘best section’”’ of the south side really didn’t mean too much at that time, but at least 
an effort was made to start home buying on a larger scale. This was ‘“‘railroad frontage’”’ 
and none further than 28th Avenue. 


Climax Pharmacy was at 1828 Broadway and was “‘one of the leading drug stores in 
Gary” that sold medicines, ice cream and cold drinks. T. C. Powell and Mr. Poole were 
operating this pharmacy that is still on Broadway today, though it has changed ownership 
several times. 


The churches of 1923 that were advertising in the Negro press were First AME, 20th 
and Massachusetts; St. Paul Baptist, 19th and Adams; Bethlehem AME, 560 W. 19th; 
Macedonia Baptist, 22nd Avenue and West 22nd Place; Trinity ME; Lilley Baptist, 1760 
Harrison; Church of God, 1945 Washington; Free Will Baptist, 26th and Washington; St. 
James AME Zion, 2685 Adams; Church of God, 1700 Madison; Overcoming Universal Church 
of God, 1728 Adams; Trinity Baptist, 19th and Virginia; New Mt. Eden; New Jerusalem 
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Baptist; First Christian, 23rd and Washington. The Lake County Directory of Social Service 
listed the churches and added these: Mt. Olive Baptist, 12th and Adams; First Baptist, 2107 
Washington; Grace Presbyterian, 2273 Washington and Lilly Baptist, 1760 Harrison. 


This directory gave the pastors names as Rev. George Burden, Mt. Olive; Rev. Charles 
E. Hawkins, First Baptist; Rev. Martin V. Bolden, St. Paul; Rev. M. W. Coleman, Trinity 
Baptist; Rev. William Paulk, AME Zion; Rev. Daniel Butler, First AME; Rev. Wliliam 
L. Burton, Grace Presbyterian; and Rev. Georg? W. Portis, Lilly Baptist. 


Also listed in this directory was Mrs. Zenobia H. Bagby as the Negro member of the 
Gary Juvenile Advisory Committee, and Thyra J. Edwards as the Gary Probation Officer. 
Social Service Organizations listed in the Central District were Campbell Settlement House, 
2244 Washington; Gary Neighborhood House, 1700 Adams; Stewart House, 1527 Massa- 
chusetts; Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA), 1749 Virginia; YMCA, 1837 
Washington and Emergency Board Home, 2261 Washington, Mrs. Nora Harris, director. 


The fall of 1923 Mr. Simpson, former principal of the Virginia Street School, did not 
return. He had attended summer school at the Universiy of Southern California and 
remained to work in the Los Angeles school system. The NAACP was conducting a great 
campaign for members as it realized the great need of an organization for the ‘‘advance- 
ment of colored pzople’”’ in Gary. Women could vote now and Stewart House felt the need 
to conduct “‘citizenship classes’’ for women only, where women were taught to use the 
franchise wisely, 


This was the time that Mrs. Russell was refused admittance to Methodist Hospital, 
as mentioned earlier, so Mr. Ozell Carroll, Mrs. Mary J. Green and Miss Rosa Carrol! 
opened a nursing service where they could go into the private homes, offices, or institutions 
to take care of the sick. The ladies were graduate nurses. 


Dr. D. T. Cardwell began innoculating against diptheria, free of charge, all children 
whose parents were unable to pay for this service, with Miss Rose Carroll assisting him. 
The first innoculations were given to his own children November 17, 1923, with the public 
invited to witness the act to prove that innoculations would help, not kill. This might have 
seemed strange, but many Negroes were afraid of innoculations. After this ‘exhibition’ 
the free service had many takers on Wednesday and Saturday. 


The fall of 1923, the Lake County Lodge purchased two lots at the corner of 23rd and 
Washington for $4,030.00 under the leadership of H. H. Hucle, exaulted ruler; C. C. Norris, 
secretary; M. E. Streeter, treasurer and A. H. Smith, chariman of the trustee board. Their 
final payment was made November 12, 1923. This was a movement watched by the com- 
munity outside the Central District. Following this, several other organizations began to 
make plans to purchase property. 


Marcus Garvey, who has been in prison, came back to Gary and attracted 500 people 
to hear of his stay in the Tombs Prison, which he said was a “‘pleasure.’’ He still em- 
phasized that what the race urgently needed now was “‘solidarity” . . . this was 1923! This 
fall, also, Rev. A. T. Allen was called from Alabama to pastor Mt. Zion Baptist Church, 
and later you will see what type of impact he had on the community. 


As 1923 ended the Negro press evaluated the progress of the Negro in Gary as good. 
The Negro community had medical, legal, educational, Christian, civic and business 
leadership that could have stood the test as a part of the total community, but the ‘‘hate 
the Negro and keep him down” people, who were in a minority in the white group, but 
a strong minority, kept the races divided in most things. 


1924 saw a growing Gary. The estimated population was 80,000, with an estimated 
Negro population of 7,000. Gary area was 26,131.2 acres, with 40.63 incorporated square 
miles — 4.5 square miles, industrial; 8.2 square miles — residential and 28.13 — suburban, 
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partially developed. The improvements included 210 miles of improved streets; 125 miles 
unimproved streets; 144 miles cement sidewalks; 10 miles of boulevards; 600 acres in 
public parks; 2 miles of municipal lake frontage; 16 public school buildings; 14 parochial 
and private schools; four modern hospitals; 65 churches; 34.2 miles street railway; 12 
under construction; seven railroad lines, two belt lines; 60 miles of gas mains; six fire 
stations — 30 employees; 683 fire hydrants; 70 alarm boxes: 100 on police force and three 
policewomen. (From Post-Tribune, 1924) There was, also, ‘‘News of Gary’s Colored Folks” 
column by Annie S. Johnston in the Post-Tribune. This was not a new column, however. 
Since 1921 there had been a “Colored Folks’’ column in the daily press, which most Negroes 
objected to because it really said nothing in its one coulmn, four to eight or nine inches of 
space for the thousands of Negroes in Gary. Of course, crimes allegedly committed by 
Negroes did make news in a much larger space. 


Negroes still on the whole did not see the value of actually owning property, and many 
of those who wanted to buy, often didn’t know how to get mortgages from the few lending 
sources available to Negroes. J. W. Weil found a way to make land available and adver- 
tised in the Negro press thus: 


MR. COLORED MAN WAKE UP. 
DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BUY A LOT AND BUILD IN GARY. 
I HAVE SOME CHOICE LOTS YOU CAN BUY VERY CHEAP. 
EASY TERMS. SEE ME AT ONCE. 


J. M. WEIL 1706 BROADWAY ROOM 206 


This sounded fine, but as Negro men began to wake up, as he urged, they found 
financing hard to come by. Negro leaders began to work on plans to open some sort of 
lending institution for the purpose of encouraging the buying of property. 


This year F. Laurence Anderson, Sr., came to Gary and set up his legal practice at 
1651 Broadway where he examined and abstracted land titles, a specialty much needed by 
the citizens of the Central District. It was also this year that the Gary Board of Trade was 
organized at the Negro Hunton Branch YMCA to promote business and civic progress. The 
Negro was beginning to realize that something must be done to get the apathy out of the 
satisfied Central District citizen, who was certainly faring better than he would have 
“down South,’”’ but he was far from first class up North in Gary unless he began to think 
first class. 


Though many of the stores downtown did not want Negro business and told them so, 
the House of Muscat welcomed their trade with such an ad as this: 


THE STORE FOR ALL PEOPLE 
CREDIT AS FREE AS WATER — WE KNOW NO CLASS OR 
DISTINCTIONS HERE — YOU ARE ALWAYS WELCOME HERE. 


The Negro may have been welcome at that store, but Tolleston citizens had waged 
war on the one or two Negroes who had tried to live there. James Bowles moved from 958 
Marshall Street in Tolleston to 2334 Washington because a club of six to seven hundred 
“white and foreign’? Tolleston men known as the ‘6th Ward Legal Culb’’ had made owners 
of stores in Tolleston place signs on their businesses which read, ‘‘We cater to white people, 
only.” One groceryman took the sign down and was told his store would be blown up. He, 
however, sold to the few Negroes at night. A leading Negro minister tried to mediate and 
attended a meeting where he was told that Tolleston was 70 years old and no Negroes had 
lived there until 1922, so the club decided to drive all Negroes away and make Tolleston 
a white man’s town again. This club admitted the Negroes gave no trouble and were good 
citizens. Mill representatives, who investigated, found that in reality a white minister was 
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in the lead of the movement preaching that ‘‘presence of Negroes would depreciate property 
values.”’ 


Racial hatred was slowing building up all over Indiana as the Klan movement was no 
longer underground, but boldly out in the open. A forerunner of this movement in Gary 
was the Vigilantes mentioned earlier, and by 1924 there were movements to terrorize 
Negroes .Several incidents were reported where ‘‘white ruffians’’ were catching Negroes 
out after dark around 16th and Carolina and 19th and Washington and telling them they 
had “‘no right to be out at night,’’ and in one case the ruffians threw oil on a Negro and 
set him afire. Usually the incidents weren’t that cruel. The whites would just beat the 
Negroes and leaves them. The police seemed not to be able to catch the culprits, and 
Negroes decided to take matters in their own hands, but the strong NAACP halted that 
action before the movement got off the ground. 


The NAACP had a battle they felt more important, that of protesting the shooting of 
two men by a Wabash Railway watchman, These men were walking on the tracks and 
were shot in the back by the watchman who could find no reason except that they locked 
suspicious. A mass meeting was called by James Duncan, President of the Gary Branch 
NAACP, to protest this shooting. He told the huge crowd, Every Negro man and woman 
in Gary ought to go down to 1717 Adams Street and look upon a helpless little mother 
and five innocent children ranging in ages from two to 12. It is a pathetic sight. ; 
The little ones do not /now their father lies in Mercy Hospital wounded seriously by 
bullets fired from a gun in the hands of a watchman while he was talking peacefully with 
two other men of his race. . . . Unless further steps are taken to stop this practice, there 
will be more of it.” . . . Meeting after meeting produced no ‘“‘further steps,”’ and this 
practice of police brutality or the shooting of Negroes for no accepted reason continued 
down to the 60’s. 


1924 was a crucial one for all Gary’s citizens, especially so for the Negro, for it was 
this year that white members of the KKK brainwashed the Negro into thinking that an 
alliance with them would benefit him. This ““Bow-Tie Amalgamation” was a sort of “‘can’t- 
beat-’em-join-’em’”’ organization. This was a shameful page in the Gary Negro’s history 
because it proved to the white powers that be that many so-called Negro leaders would 
sell their own people down the country for a little boot-leg power for themselves. Though 
the Negro gained more offices than they had had before, under the Klan regime, to gain 
offices through this means makes this still a shameful page in his history. 


The joining fee was reported to have been $10.00. Everything was done in sz2cret. 
Members would approach prospective members and try to interest them in joining. If the 
one approached did not join, he was put on a kind of black list and would run into all sorts 
of trumped up legal violations. Sometimes the laws he was supposed to have broken would 
entail quite a legal battle to prove innocence. Thus the ‘“‘frame-up”’ system report2d to 
still be in existence in Lake County got its start, and those who failed to go along for soliti- 
cal gains might find themselves in real trouble with the judge, prosecutors and everyone 
against him in what seemed very legal. If, however, he would have gone along in the first 
place, he would have had to ‘‘Uncle Tom’”’ whenever told to, but h2 would not have been 
under as “nuch pressure. 


Each member carried a Klan medal which he could produce to clear himself, if accosted 
by police for a “violation.” 


This year A. B. Whitlock was planning to run again for city council, and running also, 
were Dr. Blackwell and William Burrus. Whitlock was in the real estate business at this 
time, and owned some few pieces of property himself. He had been credited with having 
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had more improvements in the 5th Ward he represented than any area in the city within 
the three years he had served — 1921-24. He was chairman of the police committee and a 
member of the ordinance, election and judiciary committee. 


As white candidates scrambled for the Negro vote, ““OPPOSED TO KKK” was prom- 
inent in many of the announcements of candidates. This year attorney L. A. H. Caldwell 
as well as attorney William Hueston were candidates for the state legislature. Negroes 
were upset because with two candidates running for the same office, the vote would 
naturally be split. In various ways the Negro press tried to get one candidate to back out 
and the one they wrote about more was attorney Hueston. The press claimed that he had 
an alliance with KKK candidates. At a Hueston mass meeting, the press reported, one of 
his white backers was exposed as Klansman by a white visitor. Since Hueston did not 
deny this alliance, the Negro press warned, “‘the spectacle of a Negro candidate for office 
of any kind presenting a Ku Klux Klansman at a political mass metting of which he is host 
is menacing. . . . Hueston ought to explain. . .. He appears in the light of a Negro favoring 
the Klan ‘Invisible Governmen*’, . . . Lake County voters should deal with Hueston in the 
coming Republican primary on the basis of his appearance as host of a KInasman candi- 
date whom he termed as his friend.’’ 


True to Lake County Negro voters and the candidate with the ‘‘right backing” regard- 
less to what he stands for and what he will really do for the Negro community, Hueston 
was dealt with favorably. . . . He received almost as many votes as Caldwell, a solid 
Negrc candidate with no hint of scandal behind him, and neither man won the state post. 
14,163 people voted for the Negroes Caldwell and Hueston. Caldwell polled 7,657; Hueston 
6,406. So neither candidate won. 


W. W. Cooke became the temporay chairman of a group organized as an “Anti-Klan 
group that met with Mr. Toll, national anti-Klan organizer. This small body of Negro 
citizens thought they would be able to stop some of the group from adherring to the Klan 
doctrine. At this time it was reported that some of the ‘‘bow-tie’’ organization members 
would actually beat other Negroes for the Klan in a kind of ‘‘beating into submission”’ 
program. The “‘anti-Klan’’ movement died for lack of followers, but the ‘“‘Bow-Tie Amalga- 
mation’? became stronger and its influence greater as the 1920’s progressed. 


Charles N. Gregory died this year, and as the ‘frontline politician’? of the Negro race 
of the day, he had been a judge and a power. Negroes began scraping among themselves 
to see who would be able to take Gregory’s place. Attorney Hueston angled for that 
position, but no one actually attained Gregory’s position until near the end of the 20's. 


Vice raids had become headlines for Gary’s Central District with police ‘swooping 
down on alleged resorts’” and making many arrests. Vice was in the same spots as 
today — 13th and Jefferson, 12th and Washington, 12th and Adams and 17th and Washing- 
ton. Some hotel names were different, and men as well as women were caught in the 
police net. In 1924, however, these men caught were Negro men. The white men would 
complain they were robbed, when apprehended. 


Negroes were still not allowed to use the city’s YMCA. They had a full program at, 
their segregated Y — Hunton Branch — with swimming, volley ball, basketball, Bible study, 
social games, reading room and fellowship between the hours of 8:30 p.m. and 9 p.m. And 
while this ‘‘Christian’’ organiaztion was carrying on segregated programs in Gary, Rev. M. V. 
Bolden, pastor of St. Paul Baptist Church, was participating in a movement to try to get 
races together. He spoke at the lily-white downtown YMCA on “Interracial Relationship,”’ 
and urged that the church must take the lead in helping races live together harmoniously. 
These were wasted words in 1924. Neither the church nor any other organization was bent 
on promising such a movement. 


This year out of the 146 students graduating from Emerson High School, one Negro, 
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Anna Cooke, was in the class. Four Negroes were among the 193 to graduate from Froebel 
this year — William Dunn, Veronica and Thelma Trent and Maxine Byrd. 


As the year 1924 came to a close some of Gary’s leading Negro citizens met at the 
segregated ‘‘Y’’ at 1901 Washington Street to discuss ways and means for building a hos- 
pital on the south side. Succeeding meetings did not yield the community institution the 
plans originally called for, but Dr. Lewis did open a 40-bed hospital that helped ease ithe 
health situation on the south side. Also at the close of the year headline stories in the Negro 
press told of high rents, unmerciful landlords, unemployment with the living conditions 
rated as becoming poor as the Negro was the first fired and the last hired. 


Dr. Royal Grubbs moved to Gary from Kentucky to his home at 2308 Connecticut Street, 
and became quite a leader. He did not enter politics actively, but his influence was felt 
in medical, social, civic and educational projects. 


In the spring of 1925, several Republican candidates announced they would be in the 
primary. Beside Whitlock, who announced in the fall of 1924 that he wuold run for re-election, 
Dr. David T. Cardwell became a candidate for alderman of the 4th Ward, and so did Dr. 
S. R. Blackwell, William Ousley and H. M. Fletcher. Opposing the incumbent in the 5th 
Ward, A. B. Whitlock, were James Duncan, Guy McCoughtry, Charles M. O’Dell, William 
Wallace and a white man from an old business famliy in the Central District, Andrew Kon- 
rady. Bernard Konrady, running for mayor this primary, 1967, is the son of Andrew Kon- 
rady. This year attorney Charles Mason was the temporary judge acting in Judge Hueston’s 
place. He was also president of the Negro Lake City Cab Company. 


That May 5th primary, 1925, candidates used all sorts of pleas to gain votes. One white 
candidate for 5th District council seat declared that he was for “‘schools, parks and play- 
grounds without discrimination,’’ and wanted to ‘‘get folks together,’’ but he didn’t win. 
Whitlock did. Women were getting into politics as they met to discuss the ‘“‘qualifications of 
candidates’”’ with Mrs. Ida L. Garnett as chairman. 


The 1925 Chamber of Commerce report listed 54 nationalities in the Gary population 
distributed thus: 


American (white) ......- OTT OTT eT TC TT eT ot re 37 % 
American CNERTO) cxscdccscncsca cae ciavccaay Se ee 14% 
POUSH, se Fasadowencansewe yates ee ee ee er ee poulareinane mig 11% 
SORCHE, psaNdaveiadiweeeedudeweneaeed sa Reniba nahin anal I a 71% 
FERIA n.0cion se. se Cina enced sian et satRaeRe CW dais eddies eweeeienns 4% 
HungOTIAN sad veavisveeeas Saneeaaeawn wkuamiaeus Chet Wi ekeee tuaeWesmeae 4% 
CIGRTiG, eideweractemenss ec nse dstienewad Keneereken ns baNwesieensnsawas 4% 
GOYA 3 scdastssesewecauan eee Suan Sete wee pees Heese aeeeebersen 3% 
elias) getisettaenns eT tee eee eT ee CT rr eee eer rer ee 3% 
BURR sasecckenittotenns0' OEESS scOWERE ese RANKRIsOL Keep RdebEwskbea bas 2% 
All GER? <atencuvascavacescns AS ANE Ci Renta Akh wt ER aalawe REGS 11% 

100% 


The report gave the wage scale as: laborers, $1.00 an hour; sheet metal workers, 
$1.50 per hour; structural iron workers, $1.50 per hour; roofers, $1.25 per hour; bricklayers, 
carpenters, electricians, painters, plasterers, plumbers — all $1.50 per hour. 


Salaries for city employees and officials were: mayor, $7,000; controller, $3,000; deputy 
controller, $2,400; judge, $5,000; clerk, treasurer and city attorney — $3,000 each. The 
tax rate proposed was $1,00 for each $100 of taxable valuation. 
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Statistics on the Gary Negro 
6,800 Negro legal voters 
5,000 employees in the mills 
3,000 employees in other industries 
$50,000 payroll per week 
One-fifth of total population 
2,000 property owners 
24 churches 
100 pastors and preachers 
58 school teachers 
3 schools 
12 lawyers 
17 doctors and dentists 
3 hospitals 
2 drug stores 
3 contractors 
1 architect 
6 undertakers and embalmers 
3 chiropractors 
3 chiropodists 
42 restaurants, hotels and boarding houses 
3 newspapers and magazines 
2 printing plants 
25 real estate and insurance dealers 
103 persons engaged in business requiring capital and skill 
14 mail carriers 
1 business school 
1 manufacturing plant 
1 justice of peace 
3 aldermen 
1 deputy sheriff 
1 sanitary inspector 
65 policemen 
1 detective sergeant 
1 deputy inspector 
1 juvenile court officer 
310 people owned their own homes 


More than a million dollars on deposit. 


This year Miss Anne Cooke and Miss Ella May Ross were employed in the city treas- 
urer’s office as clerks. The first time in the history of Lake County Criminal Court that 
women’s nam2s were drawn to serve on juries, two Negro women’s names were drawn — 
Mrs. Lillian Perry and Miss Eunice Scott. Whitlock, Burrus and Blackwell were the success- 
ful elected councilmen, but the Negroes began to try to build a strong Republican Club 
on the south side as some few were openly following the Democrats. In this Republican 
club were John Russell, president; E. H. Green, secretary; L. H. Caldwell, treasurer, 
with a board of directors of Sherman Helm, Frank Davis, Luther J. Moore, T. C. Vincent, 
William Irving, J. McClain, J. M. Jones, Russell Work, Herman E. Pearson, B. G, Head, 
Dewey Bozeman, W. E. Burrus, Samuel Seals, attorney Caldwell, Dr. Blackwell, Whitlock 
and Harry St. Clair. As the Negro Klan members were exposed several years later, several 
names listed here were named as prominent members of that group. So one might say 
from the very earliest political organizational days of the Negro in Gary, little total 
harmony was achieved. The “Uncle Toms” seemed to always be present to help the powers 
that be divide and conquer. 
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Mercy Hospital announces this year that “‘No Negro doctors are allowed to attend 
patients in this hospital,’’ which was a change as Drs. Hedrick and Blackwell had attended 
patients there earlier as staff members. Thus Dr. McMitchell’s sanitarium and Dr. B. T. 
Lewis’ 40-bed hospital were filled to capacity at all times. 


In 1925 the Negro Chamber of Commerce—Gary Board of Trade — gained more 
members as the Central District realized it would not be accepted in the city’s business 
group. The by-laws of the Gary Chamber of Commerce, Article Il — Membership — read 
thus: Membership classes: Section 1. Membership in the chamber shall consist of two 
classes: Class A— Active; Class B— Honorary ‘and shall be limited to white citizens of 
good repute.”’ 


Among the members this year were these old Gary names: George B. Behnke, Dan 
Bikos, John Bonick, S. E. Brownsten, Maurice Buchsbaum, five Burke’s, Isidore M. Cohen, 
E. W. David, W. Dittrich, Flavin M. Doty, Joseph A. Eagan, Alexander Fish, A. T. Fried- 
berg, Marcello Gerometta, W. P. Gleason, three Goodmans, M. G. Greenwald, three Hall’s, 
three Harris’s, Father Thomas Jansen, six Johnson’s, Solomon G. Joseph, Leon Kaplan, 
William A. Kaplan, Bela Kelner, Konrady Brothers Coal Co., Daniel Krochta, Ernest 
Lichenstein, David J. Marcus, three Meyers, two Milgram’s, five Miller’s, Theodore Nering, 
Miss Mary Newlin, John Novotny, Myer Nusbaum, J. A. Oberdorfer, Mike Oleska, W. L. 
Pollack, John B. Radigan, Abe Rosen, E. Rothchild, F. R. Schaaf, J. F. Shaver, B. Silver- 
man, four Snyder’s, Frank Szikora, John Szikora, Peter Thanos, James Tittle, four Ver- 
plank’s, Alex Wechsler, three Wildermuth’s, W. A. Wirt, C. W. Yarrington and Philip Zweig. 


Directors of the Gary Board of Trade were Prof. J. C. Murray, Mrs. S. D. Davis, 
Mrs. Zenobia Bagby, L. A. H. Caldwell, P. C. Parks, K. L. Keith, Dr. Clayborne, E. L. 
Gordon and J, C. Powell. Later as the Noonday Businessmen’s Club became the most pop- 
ular club in the Central District, often times some members of the Gary Chamber of Com- 
merce were invited to speak, but it was years before membership in the Gary Chamber 
was open to Negroes. As some of the old segregationist members died out, other members 
worked toward the inclusion of the Negro businessman until some Negroes were invited 
to join and did accept. Teday the office employs Negro clerks and membership in the 
Chamber is held by numerous Central District business and professional people. In passing, 
One must point out however, that the Negro businessman is not entirely satisfied with the 
program and policies of the present Gary Chamber of Commerce .At times there will be 
members from the Central District that will for various reasons not renew their member- 
ship as a protest against a feeling of an undercurrent against certain movements thought 
important to the Negro. No wholesale boycotting of this group has been noted. 


As the Negro got into the heat of 1925 politics the Negro press tried to provide guidance 
for the role the community must play as it now participated in the politics of both parties. 
In an editorial, “‘New Vision of the Future Gary,” the editor had this to say: ‘‘Gary is 
a small city with a big future. The minds of the present generation of Gary men and 
women will determine the Gary of tomorrow. Working together these minds may make 
Gary the peer of any American big city. A small city of big-minded citizens can not only 
keep pace with the largest, but has more than an even chance of catching up with the 
American urban advance guard. But a small city of little-minded citizens will succeed 
very well in keeping with the rear guard of municipal government. . . . The citizens of 
Gary should set their faces rigidly against the dominence of men of small vision, men of 
meagre intelligence, and narrow views . . . a change of political ideal would help Gary. 
. . . Some of the best minds of Gary are b2ing prostituted and enslaved by the dominence 
of the political ideal and politicians who want to get in or those ambitious to stay in office. 


In this way politics has become an evil influence menacing the future of Gary . . . the 
dominence of a loftier political ideal would release the imprisoned instincts of a larger 
majority of Gary’s citizenship. . . . Small politics is cheapening Gary’s manhood and 


womanhood. Therefore the accusation of the bartering consciences, the trading of souls and 
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ballots in Gary. Some may ignorantly dispute the accusation. Others may agree with it 
silently without having the courage of their convictions. None can deny the suspicion 
attached to Gary politics.” . . . This was 1925, not 1967, but how true these words fit the 
current situation. 


Allen Service Station was established this year by Dozier T. Allen, Sr., at 532 East 21st 
Avenue, where he sold gasoline, motor oil and kerosene. This was the first such station 
opened by a Negro in Gary. It is still in existence today at the same location. This year 
also, the new Gary Building and Loan Association was organized with $1,000,000 capital. 
Directors were William W. Cooke, J. W. Powell, W. C. Hueston, Dr. B. T. Lewis, W. E. 
Burris, Luther T. Moore, Fritz W. Alexander, H. H. Hucle, A. B. Whitlock and Dr. S. R. 
Blackwell. A. B. Whitolck explained the need for such an institution because ‘only two 
banks make loans south of the Wabash tracks. . . . Chicago money could be obtained, but 
it comes at a high rate of interest.’’ Attorney Alexander stated that banks made loans; 
but reluctantly to Negrose and ‘‘one bank is not eager to loan any money unless another 
bank is interested . . . when the new Gary Building and Loan Association is ready to make 
loans, it will cause others to loan cash on easier terms.” 


This was not true. This group became a threat to lending institutions and those in the 
lending business saw what would and could happen if the $3,300,000 worth of property 
mortgaged by Negroes were placed with this new association. It was imperative, then, that 
dissention must be caused within the ranks. Many prominent men were connected with this 
group such as Dr. R. W. Grubbs, J. E. Hart, Ralph Rapier, Dr. C. V. Dixon, Prof. H. Theo 
Tatum, T. C. Williams, Rev. Delaney and Mr. Newell of Newell and Gast. 


Not long after this, articles of incorporation were filed with the secretary of state by 
another group that called itself the Indiana Home Loan and Savings Association of Gary. 
It was authorized to issue $100,000 worth of capital stock. Incorporators of this group were 
Dr. H. H. Clay, J. A. Riley, E. M. Bacoyn and C. J. Prince. Both groups were seeking 
to establish an institution and would have been a monumental task just for one group. The 
Gary Building and Loan Association had allowed the firm of Newell and Gast to handle the: 
sale of its sock; finally, the group broke with that firm and attorney Fritz Alexander was 
authorized to handle stock sales and collect payments in the association’s office, 1740 
Broadway. Before too many years Gary had neither associaion and to this day no one 
seems quite sure what happened to the both of them, or they won’t say. One can see that 
the pattern here as with most moves in the Central District . . . divide and conquer is used 
time and time again, but the community doesn’t even seem to see through the maneuver. 


Steel City Real Estate Company, 2009 Broadway, was offering to build homes for. 
flegroes on the “monthly payment plan.’’ Some few did start building by this method. 


Mid-City Realty Company began offering ‘“‘modern homes for sale’’ located in ‘‘built- 
up sections of Gary’’ at a special sale rate of $100 down and the balance the ‘‘same as 
rent.”” Dr. D. W. Turner was becoming a Negro leader about this time, and was offered 
a share in the planned real estate venture of Mid-City by Mr. Louis Gleuck. However, Dr. 
Turner didn’t enter the group which went on to make a small fortune on the Negro in the 
Central District. Many Negroes bought homes through Mid-City’s ‘‘easy purchase — easy 
pay plan.’’ Many, lost their homes because they couldn’t keep up the payments when work 
was shut down in Gary and across the nation during the great depression. 


The housing situation was still a great problem for the Negro. Alderman Whitlock as 
5th District representative uncovered a scheme whereby shacks condemned in the North 
end of Gary were being put in the South end and slated to be rented to Negroes in Mid- 
town. This practice was exposed before the council by Whitlock and the action stopped 
when an ordinance on slum housing was passed by the council which is still in effect today. 
The motion Whitlock brought before the council was that the city attorney would forever 
prohibit the moving of condemned property from one part of town to another for occupancy. 
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SERVICES RENDERED BY EXPERIENCED COSMETOLOGIST 


MR. MYLES SALON DE COIFFURES 


COMPLETE HAIR-DO’S 


Shampoo, Press, Curl, Conditioner, Dandruff Treatment. 


Cut — Coloring 


NOW VISIT OUR 3 LOCATIONS 
MR. MYLES BOUTIQUE SHOP 


with Latest Styles 
1842 Washington Street Gary, Ind. — 883-9012 


STUDIO 54 For Men and Women 
1255 W. 15th Ave. Gary, Ind. — 883-9862 


MR. MYLES 
2206 Broadway East Chicago — 397-9878 


THE LATEST IN WIG STYLING 


You pay no more for the finest, the wig that defies detection.... 
Improved appearance and a glamorous new you is the free bonus. 

Mr. Myles, the wig consultant, will advise you on the appropriate 
wig style, and reveal the professional secrets of wig care. 


CALL TODAY FOR YOUR APPOINTMENT AT MR. MYLES 
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It was unanimously passed. 


Gary NAACP was at work pushing for better conditions, too. Dr. D. A. Bethea was 
the president. Mrs. M. M. Thompson, vice-president ;W. D. Walton, treasurer; Charles 
Walker, assistant secretary and the members of the executive board were: J. L. Murray, 
Rev. C. E. Hawkins, Rev. F. S. Delaney, W. J. Smith, S. J. Duncan, Mrs. C. A. Hockaday, 
Mrs. Myrtle Cunday, Dr. C. C. Garrett and C. J. Johnson. 


Police brutality was still rampant, but was handled by a police board. Whitlock was 
on this board and kept an eagle eye on what had been a bad situation for some time. 
Races were constantly kept upset by all sorts of rumors such as, at this time, the threat 
of a “black moron” on the loose said to be menacing white women. After searching for 
something of which no good description could be given, police finally gave up as it became 
evident there was really nothing, just an ugly rumor. 


About this time there was talk of segregated schools for Negroes and whites. Many 
so-called Negro leaders were urging the separate schools some say because they felt Negro 
college graduates needed some place to work. Most Negroes in college were taking teach- 
ing; yet in Gary there were few schools where they could work when their education was 
finished. So, some advocated separate schools. The Negro press pointed out that “‘prejudice 
would be more in evidence when it comes to issuing out supplies for these segregated 
schools. . . . Youth knows no segregation and it would be doing the wrong thing to plant 
this ‘I am different germ’ in the breast of our youth. . . . Let him test his mettle within 
class, on track or field gridiron, then he will know that he is just as good as any other 
human. . . . Our government sets the same standard for black boys and girls as white. 
Then why not educate them by the same standard?”’ 


This sort of editorial would tend to make one feel school children went freely to school 
all over Gary, but this was not so. Some few Negroes were in Emerson, but very few. 
Robert Anderson and Anne Cooke had graduated, but only one or two other Negroes were 
there. Froebel had for years had Negroes, though they went to school within the plant 
on a segregated basis and did not use all the facilities of the school. There were three 
definitely Negro schools — Roosevelt Annex with 28 teachers; Virginia Street School — 
with 13 teachers and East Pulaski with ten teachers. East Pulaski was the most unique. 
It was on the same grounds with West Pulaski, serviced by the same white principal, yet 
East Pulaski served all Negroes, and West Pulaski served all whites. 


The movement for better segregated school facilities for Negroes was growing. Dis- 
content between the races was pushing it along. 


By 1926 former Mayor R. O. Johnson was out of the penitentiary and gathering his 
forces to run for mayor of Gary again. Floyd Williams was the mayor and ten Negroes 
had fairly nice positions in the community under his administration. A. L. Harris was 
juvenile officer for boys; Mrs. Mary Stokes, probation officer for girls; John Bolden was 
demoted from sergeant to plain clothesman, but still on the force; Babe Tansil, Edward 
Green, C. Adams and F. Anderson were police officers. 


This year Dr. McMitchell signed a contract with American Steel Foundry in Indiana 
Harbor to be the doctor for all injured and sick men of the company. The Gary Neighbor- 
hood House, 1700 Adams, was now fully equipped to take care of nursery age children at 
ten cents per day per child for working mothers only. Children received meals for that 
same ten cents. A new sub-division was opened in Gary for Negroes called the Poli-Lysle 
Sub-Division and located at 25th between Garfield and Cleveland. 15 different home styles 
were available from which prospective home buyers might choose. 


Periodically the Negro politician ‘“‘woke up’’ to his need to organize. 1926 was no ex- 
ception. This year ‘‘silent mysterious forces of Lake County’’ gathered to talk over the 
political probabilities of Lake County. “‘Every orgnaized body in the county assembled 
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under one roof’’ to boost the candidates of certain county officials . . . “‘men who have 
weighed in the balance and have caused a downward tremble in the beam.’’ It was no 
different from any other group. Just a wooing of the Republican Negroes, while in another 
place the Democrats were doing the same thing. 


By 1926 there were 4,950 children attending the Community Church School, a cooperative 
plan begun in Gary by Protestant Churches, white and colored, to give religious instruction 
during the week to public school boys and girls. This move started in 1917, with 800 
children in attendance and three centers operating — Emerson, Jefferson and Froebel 
Schools. Eleven centers were operating in 1926, with 1,500 Negro children in attendance. 
Negro leaders praised the work of these centers as they influenced the lives of the children 
in attendance. Rev. Hawkins, Dr. Turner, Rev. Frank Delaney and attorney Hueston all 
gave sizeable sums to aid in this work in 1926. Coach Lane of Roosevelt School said of the 
program: ‘‘I marvel at the scope and results of this religious training. I can see what the 
church school is doing as I com2 in contact with these boys and girls every day.” A boy 
from Froebel said of the school: “If it hadn’t been for the church school, I would have 
been in jail this morning. I got in with a gang of tough boys, and the other night they 
wanted me to go with them, but I remembered what I had learned in the church school 
and went home. Later that night they robbed a store and were all put in jail. This is 
where I too, would have been had it not have been for the church school.” . . . This move 
passed with time as citizens thought it a waste of time and money was not readily avail- 
able for its programs. 


The mill explosion of June, 1926, claimed the life of Joseph Harris, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. T. Harris, Sr., and brother of printer J. T. Harris, and injured scores of others. 
One hour after hundreds of men had just gone to work in the Illinois Steel Company’s 
Gary Works, a huge ammonia condenser exploded. As a result, 11 men were dead, 67 
men injured. Seven of the dead men were Negroes, and most of the injured were Negroes. 
The dead men in addition to Harris were: Lloyd Collier, 1709 Jefferson; Marvin Kille- 
grew, 1515 VanBuren and no addresses for John Goddes, Robert Little and Noak Kieges. 
One dead man was unidentified. 


Seriously injured were James Floyd, James Fort, Ozer Parker, Levi Williamson and 
Lewis Jones. Slightly injured were Alfred Evans, R. Latimer, William McGraven, B. Brun- 
didge, William Cunningham. E, Blum, Charles Graham, J. Harvey, Seim Stinson, E. Smith, 
Joseph Barter, Arthur Lee Walker, William Wimberly, Wyatt Bronough, Ed Stone, Dan 
Pex, Ed McGee, Sam Baker, A. Mooes, C. E. Swarner, W. Winel, J. McGill, H. Robinson, 
William Townsold, E. M. Cummings, E. Rodgers, Frank McGee, Louis Stanford, Alvin 
Garrett, Ross Miller, Lewis Davis, Calvin Green and Fred Thomas. 


The Post-Tribune account of the mishap listed seven dead and 65 injured by the blast. 
Six of the men killed were Negroes, and most of the injured were also Negroes for it was 
in a section where many Negroes were employed that the explosion occurred and wrecked 
the by-products building of the coke ovens department in Gary Works. 


The explosion, which occurred at 9:05 a.m., was followed by a severe fire which 
reduced the structure to a mass of debris. Two of the Negroes were so badly burned that 
their clothing was gone and there was no means of establishing their identity. On two of 
the other bodies mill checks were found bearing the numbers 7505g and 7543g. Due to the 
disorder following the blast, it was impossible to get a check on the number through mill 
employment office. 


The Illinois Steel Company was operating 840 coke ovens at that time in that plant 
with 140 new ovens having been completed and placed in operation earlier that year — 1926. 
At the time of the explosion, W P. Gleason, general superintendent of the mill was in Mercy 
Hospital convalescing from an operation. He sent his sympathy to the families from his 
hospital bed. 
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The plant was occupied by about 100 workmen when the blast occurred. 


The blast came without the slightest warning and caught the laborers unaware. The 
two-story building where the by-products shift worker was located was made of brick and 
steel. The building was smashed as an elecric bulb by the force of the explosion. The roof 
was torn off and the windows blown in. The fali of the flying bricks and fragments of 
steel had hardly finished before fire was breaking out everywhere, as white hot coals had 
been thrown in every direction. Vast acid vats on one side of the building burst open and 
threw their fiery, corrosive contents in all directions and over the living and dead. Thus a 
terrible disaster, but the mills were made safer for the working man and few such terrible 
mishaps occurred. 


This year the Negro felt the need to organize the working man and H. M. Flecther, 
newly elected president of a group called the Industrial Workmen’s Association, headed 
a public meeting at the Stewart House where he found a full house eager to hear about 
this new organization. Formed to protect the interests of workmen and to unite the colored 
working men of Gary, officers elected to support Mr. Fletcher were C. H. Johnson, vice 
president; W. J. Davis, secretary and J. H. Smith, treasurer. 


All sorts of organizations were springing up, usually meeting at some church or at 
the Stewart House or YMCA. One other new organization was the Colored Women’s Chris- 
tian Protective Association, a welfare group. Mrs. Marie Timmons was its first president. 
Living conditions were not the best in Gary even now. Many people were losing jobs es 
a few industries and businesses reduced their operations and overhead. The mills laid 
off a few workers, largely Negroes. Welfare groups were going to be needed sorely in a 
few months. 


More homes for Negroes were available in the Dixie Manor Sub-Division and lots 
could be purchased at 25th and Garfield for $450. Lot sizes were 31.5x 125. There was to 
be no interest or taxes due for two years. This year, 1926, H. Theo Tatum was principal 
of the Virginia Street School and E. D. Simpson of the Roosevelt Annex. Th2re were 
Negro teachers in the Virginia Street School, Roosevelt, four Negro teachers at Pulaski 
and four Negro teachers at Froebel. 


Negro Trade Week in Gary was held in January of 1927 as an organized effort was 
made by the Noonday Business Club to boost Negro business. Negroes still were not wel- 
come in the general Gary Chamber of Commerce, but this did not stop the Negro business 
and professional man fromm forming his own such organization. This club was a great in- 
fluence in the Central District and its moves were watched with some degree of respect 
from others outside the ghetto. The Negro Trade Week was assisted by the civic and 
welfare organizations, churches and lodges in the Central District. Its motto was SPEND 
YOUR MONEY WITH BUSINESS MEN OF THE RACE AS FAR AS POSSIBLE. 


This sort of slogan or idea has already frightened the business man outside the Central 
District or the white businessman within the ghetto. This sort of thing — spending your 
mon2y with your own people — would have meant power for the Negro as early as 1927, 
and it is never intended that the Negro get together enough any place to have the kind 
of power that “‘spending your money with business men of the race”’ could bring. 


The celebration was a huge success, but the rumblings about the building racial tension 
that seemed to flare up in Gary periodically as the Negro struck out against the discrimina- 
tion forced upon him were present as a threatening undercurrent. The Negro leader of the 
day noticed the unrest. The politician knew things were brewing. The NAACP, as the most 
important Negro movement, began working even harder behind the scenes to keep things 
together. In the meantime the general Negro citizen went along unaware of many threats 
to his peace and tranquility. 


The Roosevelt Theater opened and announced that “everybody” was welcome. There 
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was difficulty in attending the theater in the downtown section, but with the Roosevelt 
within the Central District it would be expected that everybody would be welcome. 


Churches in Gary in 1927 that advertised their service included: Israel, 2337 Washing- 
ton; Mt. Zion Baptist, 24th and Massachusetts; First Baptist, 21st and Washington; AME 
Zion, 19th and Jackson; Lilly Baptist, 18th and Harrison; St. Paul Baptist, 18th and Adams; 
St. John AME, 1627 Madison; Jerusalem Baptist, 17th and Pierce; Galilee Baptist, 16th 
and Madison; Macedonia, 2585 VanBuren; West Side AME, 2509 Madison; Trinity ME, 
15th and Massachusetts; Grace Presbyterian, 2213 Washington; First AME, 20th and 
Massachusetts; St. James AME, 26th and Massachusetts; Trinity Baptist, 19th and Vir- 
ginia; Mt. Moriah, 19th and Maryland; Mt. Carmel Baptist, 2329 Massachusetts and 
services at the Hunton Branch YMCA, 2nd and 4th Sundays. 


More innovations came into the Central District as 1927 progressed. Dr. D. A, 
Bethea, president of the NAACP, moved to Hammond, and John Russell, only Negro 
member of the Gary Board of Realtors, became the new president. H. Theo Tatum and 
Dr. Dudley Turner were leaders in the Noonday Business Club. A fire station at 23rd and 
Connecticut opened with these Negro firemen chosen from a “long list of applicants”. 
John Whitlock, Frank Davis, Joseph Johnson, Jack Walls, Alphonse William, J. Hard- 
away, Fort Smith, and Conrad Saughter. 


Emerson Students Strike 
Ground was broken by Mayor Floyd Williams for a new City Hall. Local talent was 
broadcast over station WJKS under the supervision of E. L. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the still segregated YMCA. By September of 1927 the first major rebellion of Whites 
against Negroes took place when 800 Emerson High School students walked out and re- 
fused to return to school because 18 Negroes from the overcrowded Virginia Street School 
were transferred to Emerson. 


The white students formed a parade, which was led by a brass band, and marched up 
Broadway painting signs on the sidewalk which read, “We won't go Back Until Emerson 
is All White’. 6 Negroes were already attending Emerson, The 18 additional transferred 
in made the number 24. With the 6 there had been no trouble. This strike of students 
came as a complete surprise to school officials. 


School had opened in September with about 1600 students, more than expected: 
therefore Superintendent Wirt announced that “considerable difficulty was encountered in 
getting programs adjusted to handle the increased enrollment”, but virtually all transfers 
were as an “economic necessity as the crowding of other schools would not permit other 
transfers” and the only other way he could have handled the extra Negro students would 
have been to have had a corps of school instructors just for them and that, he thought, 
would have been foolish and there really wasn’t any money for such extravagance, the 
superintendent stated. 


‘The Emerson students, not satisfied with the explanation behind the transfers, con- 
tinued meeting within the school, in the auditorium, and as the week progressed the 800 
figure increased to 1,000 before settlement was reached. White students leading the strike 
were Winfield Eshelman, Leonard Boynton, and Edward Pearson, all of whom boasted 
they were the first to walk out of Emerson. Opposition trying to get students to listen to 
reason were Sam Chase, Jack Keener, and in-between both factions was Leon Nelson. 
‘These students continued to be the leaders for and against the whole rowdy, disjointed 
week of mass meetings, according to the press. 


Among the 18 Negro students transferred in were: Alberta Cheeks, Earlene Cheeks, 
now Lyons; Hazel Bratton, now Sanders; Charles Spann; Leon Sanders, Albertine March, 
Mary Hinton, Ruth Kelly, Julie Allen, now Smith, Robert Mae Edwards, Ruth Skillman, 
Charles Lacey, Jesse Oyd Harris, and Jewel Harris. 

At the end of the week the striking students accepted these proposals: 1) The City 
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Council would appropriate 515,000 to build a temporary building immediately at 25th 
and Georgia and later a $600,000 permanent high school on that site. 2) All striking 
students were to be readmitted to school with excused absences and without penalty of 
any kind 3) All colored students in Emerson except 3 seniors were to be transferred out 
to the temporary building to be erected by December and to that number would be 
added students from Froebel and Roosevelt to make an opening enrollment of about 250 
in the new temporary building. 


The strike was over and it was said that the parents of the leaders actually started the 
unrest and kept it up. So one might say the parents, largely first generation foreigners 
from countries in Europe where there was constant confusion and hatred of one group or 
another and always unthinking mass action sparked by a few trouble-makers, were 
satisfied. But the Negro community, loyal American-born, unadulterated citizens whose 
ancestors had helped to build this democracy, were not appeased. A. B. Whitlock, leading 
councilman of that time, along with Bill Burrus and Dr. Blackwell, protested. Whitlock 
would not vote for the appropriation and said, “I couldn't conscientiously vote for this 
when I know my friends and my people would not want me to.” Burrus and Blackwell 
also voted against the resolution, and it is a good thing they all voted as they did, for 
the Negro #1 leader of the day revealed that the Negro community was ready to take 
rather stern action against them if they had voted in any other way.: 


President of the Council, Merritt Martindale, answered Whitlock. “Gary needs its 
colored folks, boys, and this council needs you. Gary couldn't do without you and you 
know it, but there is that difference in our color and race which we cannot overlook in 
this matter before us tonight ... “Those colored children shouldn't be in Emerson School 
among those white children and you know it... because they don’t belong there.” 


The Negroes fought the school to be placed in the swamp and it never was built. 
Dr. Robert Hedrick, Jr., James Garnet, and Edward McKinley Bacoyn presented a_ peti- 
tion signed by Gary Negro citizens protesting the establishment of a temporary school 
building at 25th and Georgia, in a swampy, unimproved area. These citizens signed the 
petition: F. Laurence Anderson, Edward McKinley Bacoyn, Charles H. Mason, Lewis A. 
H. Caldwell, Fred D. Ramsey, Wm. C. Hueston, F. Louis Sperling, W. S. Bailey, J. D. 
Smith, Charles E. Hawkins, V. M. Marshall, R. W. Woodfolk, W. F. Lovelace, Fritz W. 
Alexander, A. C. Bailey, D. W. Turner, A. J. Howard, Robert M. Hedrick, J. C. Powell, 
G. M. Gonsalves, H. H. Clay, G. H. Ross, Wm. Gates, Samuel Sexton, H. W. Randalls, 
Leo B. Butts, C. E. Bennett, W. L. Avant, Gilmore G. Gale, Wm. Mayfield, R. O. Mundin, 
L. H. Brewer, W. CG. Gurtis, J. W. Kitrel, G. A. Kitrel, G. A. Gain, J. H. Garnett, J. W. 
Caldwell, W. M. Ervin, G .W. Portis, Lee Rooks, Lewis W. Wallace, R. W. Grubbs, R. C. 
Crump, J. R. Roberts, George Bishop, James Carey, H. H. Hucle, J. E. Thompson, and 
C. J. James. The City Council turned down the petition and Mayor Floyd Williams re- 
quested that the Council adopt the resolution to build the temporary school. Whitlock, 
Burres, Blackwell voted against, but these white councilmen voted for this: S. W. Cullison, 
Otto V. Gray, Wm. J. Hallas, Evan M. Hess, George W. Hilton, Merritt Martindale, Dr. 
Roy P. Smith, Floyd S. Stickeny, Charles H. Wheeler, but Albert Brown, Lloyd M. Correll, 
and Ralph E. Rowley were absent. ‘The Negro councilmen registered a formal complaint, 
citizens took it to court with the backing of the NAACP and won the first round. 


The City Council rescinded the ordinance providing for 515,000 to erect the tem- 
porary school at 26th and Georgia, and Mayor Floyd Williams confessed that the ap- 
propriation was “illegal” and that it would now be up to the School Board to handle the 
situation. Mr. Whitlock, leading alderman of that day, had said in the outset that the 
appropriation was illegal. The Mayor added that in 1928 approximately $750,000 would 
be available to build a school to serve “colored children” .. . December, 1927—Emerson 
Principal E. A. Spaulding noted that the 23 Negroes who stayed at Emerson were some of 
the best scholars and had no bad habits nor were on the truancy list. “There was little 
social contact between the races, but no one seemed to mind them anymore, 
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Black Klan Again 


The City Council had Det. Bruseaux’s report on the BLACK KLAN read before it, 
which included a list of the Negro members. Included in this report were the deplorable 
conditions of the Virginia St. School with a plea for improvements. During this expose, it 
was rumored, according to the Negro press, that this detective was hired to create a split 
in the Negro community which at this time had the power to make or break a candidate, 
if it voted as a bloc. 


Report on Schools 


A report in the press on the Virginia Street School said that it was doing a good job 
“despite its inferior facilities”. (These inferior facilities included, according to a former 
student, pails placed in spots to catch water from the leaks in the roof and snow that blew 
in on students from windows that didn’t quite close). Constructed in 1918 with 2 rooms 
and 60 students, by 1927 there were 2 huge portables with “about 50” rooms and 700 
students and said to be one of the most efficient staffs in the city. ‘There were 22 teachers, 
2 clerks. with H. Theo Tatum as principal. 50% of the teachers had college degrees and 
11 had normal diplomas. Regular‘academic subjects were taught plus drawing, shop, com- 
mercial subjects, science, cooking, sewing, string orchestra, and athletics. . . . Roosevelt 
Annex, started at 2Ist and Adams as a‘‘little shack” and with that “primitive shanty” being 
attended by 150 students, by 1927 was a “handsome 3-story edifice” with 1280 enrolled. 
160 students were in primary grades; 1029, intermediate; and 99, junior high. Principal 
F.C. MacFarlane had working with him 46 teachers—30 in the east annex and 15 in the 
west—and all were 'rated “superlatively efhicient” in the Negro press. An “excellent curric- 
ulum” included many electives, Latin, Commerce, nature study, band and orchestra, 
domestic art. science. woodwork, painting, and athletics. Included on the faculty were 
Coach William Lane, Mrs. I. D. Guy, auditorium, Mrs. J. B. Brewer, head, art department: 
Mr. and Mrs. D. O. Duncan, he, head of science department—she, head of English Depart- 
ment; Mr. J. L. Reddix, head, math department: Miss Willa’ Brown: FIlmo Roseler, band 
master of 40-piece group, and Walter U. Potter, director of 30-piece orchestra. 


1927 saw a new insurance company come to Gary—Gibraltar Health and Accident Co., 
with W. A. McAdoo as the local representative and offices at 2089 Broadway. This com- 
pany, organized 61% years ago under the laws of the State of Indiana was owned and con- 
trolled exclusively by Negroes and by 1927 were issuing more than 30,000 policies and 
giving employment to more than 400 men and women, boys and girls. “The company had 
collected up to this year more than $325,000,000 and had paid back in sick and death 
claims more than $2,500,000. 


MeMitchell Tradegy 


The year 1928 held a tradegy that affected the life of the whole Negro community, 
the death of Mrs. Fred G. MecMitchell, for after her accidental death, her husband was 
not the same and naturally this affected his sanitarium where many Negroes were treated. 
Mrs. MeMitchell accidentally fell through an elevator shaft at the hospital, 22nd and 
Massachusetts. This accident occurred at 5 o’clock on a Saturday afternoon and_ will 
perhaps never be explained. According to hospital attendants, Mrs. McMitchell leaned 
against an unfastened door of the elevator, then fell backwards from the first floor to 
the basement. Death was caused by a concussion of the brain. Dr. Hedrick was the attend- 
ing physician with Dr. Grubbs assisting. 


Mrs. McMitchell came to Gary with her husband in 1913 and helped him start his 
hospital. Dr. MeMitchell never recovered from this, and went away for a rest. After a 
years’ rest, he returned and opened a clinic at 22nd and Broadway with 2 nurses and 4 
doctors in attendance and 12 rooms for services. Dr. Hedrick had his former sanitarium, 
now called St. John’s Hospital, and the both were needed on the South side. By 1930, Dr. 
MecMitchell died in his home, 2655 Connecticut, following a lingering illness, and finally 
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a severe heart attack was given as the cause of his death, but he never recovered from his 
wife’s untimely passing. His first hospital had been at 2188 Massachusetts in 1924, the 
same year Dr. B. ‘IT. Lewis, also, had a hospital. 


Van Bowdery Missing 


Another tradegy of 1928 occurred at the end and went on and on and is still pon- 
dered over today—1967. Police were asked to search for Van Bowdery, 1729 Virginia, a 
missing contractor and churchman who disappeared from his home December 27, 1928, 
and was never seen again. He was working on Mt. Zion Baptist Church, now St. John, 
and was told he would not finish the remodeling he was authorized to do. 


Historic Primary of °29 


April, 1929 . . . 23 Negroes filed in the Republican Primary . . . 21 of them vying 
for Alderman of the 3rd, 4th, and 5th Wards and this was the beginning of the Negro’s 
move backward in politics. In the 3rd Ward to oppose William Burrus, 7 Negroes and 
8 whites filed including Charles “C. P.” Jones, D. M. Allen, and Henry Johnson...in the 
4th, opposing Dr. S. R. Blackwell, the incumbent were 2 whites and these Negroes 
Hazel M. Fletcher, John W. Russell, William Owsley, and David Moses ... in the 5th, 
opposing incumbent Whitlock were 8 Negroes and 5 whites and these Negroes fought for 
the post... Fleming Burrell, Dr. Frank Rudolph, Andrew Means, Marnell B. Wilkinson, 
Wilbur Hardaway, John H. Burleigh, and James E. Crisp. Two Negroes filed for Council- 
man-at-large . .. Atty. Chester C. McGuire and Roscoe D. Guy. Out of all these candi- 
dates, only Wilbur Hardaway was successful, but much dirt was involved. “C. P.” Jones 
circulated a pamphlet that accused Burrus of such vicious stuff that Burrus had Jones 
arrested by Deputy Luther Moore. Also arrested with Jones was Virgil Sheppard, 1636 
Washington, and Frank Pietrzak, white, but they were out immediately on $1000 bonds 
signed by Dr. D. W. Turner, prominent south-side political boss of that day. The ma- 
terial accused Burrus of organizing of the KKK on Jan. 25, 1926, and of being a traitor to 
the Negro. ‘The full quote of the text will appear in the book, YESTERDAY IN GARY. 
...- Back to the primary... Hardaway polled 999 votes and Whitlock, 468, and Whitlock 
felt he had been defeated fairly, and cited Dewey Bozeman’s precinct which gave him a 
majority of votes. Most Negroes were turning on “friends” as they lined themselves up 
behind mayoralty candidates, Floyd Williams and R. O. Johnson. Johnson received 5,260 
of the 6711 votes cast in the 3rd, 4th. and 5th Wards. Dr. Turner and Judge Hueston 
were for Floyd Williams and Andrew Means was supposedly their choice for council. 


Mt. Zion Again 


Mt. Zion came back in the news as the church fight went into court and the judge 
ruled that Rev. Allen and his faction would have to leave. The Northern Indiana Baptist 
Board did not think so and ruled 23 to 4 in favor of Rev. A. T. Allen. A split naturally 
had to take place. Mt. Zion moved on Broadway to a store front, and later Mt. Zion 
became St. John Baptist Church with all factions at the same location where they origi- 
nally started. 


Rey. Allen left, the church was remodeled, but the missing contractor never was 
found and police, after investigation, ruled he had met with foul play. True to the way 
people were disposed of in that day, rumor continues that Van Bowdery, Sr. is still in that 
church foundation someplace ... in the walls... or in the ground underneath. 

Dr. W. A. Hardy, the first and oldest Negro doctor in Gary, 2688 Harrison, died after 
a 6 weeks’ illness of a heart ailment. 

Mayor Johnson Rejects Negro 
Elections were over and Negroes helped to sweep R. O. Johnson into office and 


expected many appointments after Jan. 11, 1930 when he was to assume office . . . 1930 
got off to a slow start with not too much of consequence happening until the Negroes got 
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tired of waiting for R. O. Johnson’s appointments. So by March, 1930, Dr. Cardwell 
called a mecting at his home where these leaders met to draw up a petition to present to 
the mayor: Dr. Hedrick, Chauncey Townsend, editor of Gary American, Fleming Burrell, 
Rev. McLaughlen, John W. Russell, James Long, J. W. Smith, Charles Grover, Henry H. 
Johnson, R. D. Guy, W. W. Cooke and A. B. Whitlock. This petition, later signed by 300 
Negro voters, asked the mayor for these appointments: 1. A Negro for the first vacancy 
on the safety board: 2. A Negro police desk sergeant: 3. One Negro Alley inspector; 4. 
One Negro assistant street commissioner; 5. Police to be instructed to send emergency 
cases in the Central District to St. Antonio and St. Johns Hospitals where Negro physicians 
were on duty and would treat patients with respect; and 6. That Negro undertakers with 
ambulances be given equal breaks in the assigning of ambulance service ... March 15, 
1930, Mayor Johnson sent this answer to the Negro community: “J did not even read the 
petition, which was immediately deposited in the waste basket ...1f your committee wants 
to know what I think of their attitude in his matter, 1 would respectfully invite them to 
call at my office, the whole committee or any part of them.” Yours respectfully, R. O. 
Johnson, MAYOR. 


December, 1930... Many were still without jobs and the bare necessities of life in 
Gary, and, in fact, across the country as those of better means tried to help the less 
fortunate. The Lake City Lodge #182 had a Relief Club at its headquarters, 2174 Broad- 
way, where they served as many as 850 meals to unemployed in a single week. Meals were 
served on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturdays. The food committee were: Chester Wood, 
Amos Harris, James London, William Miller, and Charles Ray, chairman ... “The Fra- 
ternal Order of Police (F.O.P.) in its drive to continue aid to destitute gave a charity 
program at Memorial Auditorium and raised $1800.00 to add to their charity fund. They 
had already aided over 2,000 families ... A re-cap of the 1930 headlines . . .Jan.—Dr. 
Hedrick announced St. John Hospital's annual free clinic would open . . . Feb.—Appoint- 
ments of R. O. Johnson, new Mayor, almost non-existant. Citizens complain but to no 
avail. They petitioned and he threw that piece of paper in the trash .. . Mar.—8 Garyites 
and Rev. Allen were questioned by police and held in jail overnight in connection with 
the death of Mt. Zion church contractor, Van Bowery ... April—Dr. Charles Wood came 
under fire for asking Mayor Johnson to speak at the Negro Noonday Businessmen’s Club 
meeting . .. May—The political races hot with both parties pulling after the Negro de- 
claring each other was not in the Negro’s corner... June—Wm. Hueston went to Wash- 
ington and a government post and William Burrus got his old job as JP. Froebel grad- 
uated 55 Negroes . .. July—Washington Park, 15th and Pennsylvania “off-limits” to 
Negroes with police aid as Negroes tried to use its facilities... Aug.—Finally the Negroes 
ordered out of Washington Park and a sign posted “NIGGER DON’T LET THE SUN 
GO DOWN ON YOU ON THIS SIDE OF THE LITTLE CALUMET’—meaning Glen 
Park .. . Sept.—Many new Negro teachers . . . Oct.—3,755 Negroes enrolled in public 
schools. Roosevelt Principal McFarlane addresses several white clubs and his words get him 
in trouble... Nov.—Roosevelt school strike, called to demand the dismissal of McFarlane, 
fizzles. Demos take Lake County . . . December—Many poor aided in Gary by all ethnic 
groups and Demos hire Negroes as they promised. 


1931... With things so bad job wise for the Negro, the NAACP under the leadership 
of Joseph Pitts, started a campaign to appeal to businesses on the Southside . . . at least 
the ones with whom Negroes were spending about $38,000 per day. Some appeals were 
quiet talks and some were mass action; yet by March, 1931, only 1 grocery store .. . 
Geokas at 2501 Adams had hired anybody. M. H. Goekas hired Lillie Mae Woodson as a 
clerk and a Negro man as a clerk and delivery boy. The NAACP slogan was “Don’t spend 
your money where you can’t work.” By the week of March 14th a mass meeting was called 
at Israel CME and Negroes signed pledges and swore on the Bible that they would not 
shop where Negroes couldn't work. Another meeting was planned for First AME where 
a larger following was expected ... By April 4th four Negroes were hired as clerks in 
markets on the southside and W. A. Bliss, chairman of the Industrial Committee of 
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NAACP, said “Colored people are flocking to stores that have employed Colored Clerks” 
and are not shopping at stores that do not. At the biggest mass meeting in April where 
William Pickens field secretary of the National NAACP spoke, a packed house heard him 
say, “Unless we gain our economic freedom .. . unless we are able to find more jobs for 
the unemployed of our group ... we are not free”. By the weck of April llth, cleven 
stores were hiring Negroes as clerks and cashiers. Besides Geokas, they were Gary Drug 
Co., 1600 Adams; Fele (?) Packing Co., 1659 Broadway; Northwest Packing Co., 1729 
Broadway; People’s Grocery, 25th and Washington; Lincoln Packing Co., 26th and Mad- 
ison; Sherman Packing Co., 18th and Broadway; and Roosevelt Theatre ... 16 men and 
women ... part-time... The Industrial Committee of NAACP also included E. D. Reed, 
Pauline ‘Tennyson, and Joseph A. Pitts ... (Packing Co. were stores that sold foods 
wholesale and retail) ... Radio Station WJKS had an hour just for Negroes... Monday 
from 8 to 9 and C. W. Lee was that hour’s business manager... Finally, guess who gave a 
St. Patrick’s Dance in the Girls Gym at Froebel? ... THE COLORED GIRLS ATH- 
LETIC ASSOCIATION OF FROEBEL ... ; And believe it or not this was considered an 
integrated school, though much of Froebel was really segregated. 


1931... Wilbur Hardaway, only Negro councilman of the day, was now chairman of 
the rules committee of the Council and a member of the Public buildings, grounds, wel- 
fare and sanitation committee ... A Court Bailiff, appointed to last 3 years by City Judge 
Herman Key was Dewey Bozeman. But a problem developed when the Council wouldn't 
honor the pay voucher of this prominent political leader. So, Judge Key paid him out of 
his own pocket because he (Key) said he wanted to hire worthy Colored men and women 


as soon as he could... Key had been in 1 year up to that time... As Bailill, Bozeman 
was one of the men who served warrants, maintained order in the court, swore in wit 
nesses. and had other odd jobs in and around the court... Judge Key defeated Judge 
Greenleaf with the help of Dr. D. W. ‘Turner, political power of the day .. . W. W. 
Cooke was retained by the Federal Government as construction engineer of public builct- 
ings with headquarters in Chicago ... First AME was having financial troubles of the 


worst sort as its current members scuffled to try to maintain the church property at 20th 
and Massachusetts. Within a few days they were told they must raise mortgage payments 
on their now 540,000 loan or lose their edifice. First AME had been having a different 
pastor every year since about 1928 which didn’t help and many factional controversies 
among its members was said to be the main troble for the financial straits. “There had been 
two splits or loss of members ... Rev. H. J. P. Jones two years before had formed the 
Community Church, 25th and Madison and with him had gone a sizeable number of the 
membership, And, St. James AME was founded, which caused the number to decrease 
further. First AME did survive and still remains at its same location today, but it wasn’t 
easy to get those payments in the few days, but they did... . 


Roosevelt Dedicated 


April 19, 1931... Dedication ceremonies for the new million dollar Roosevelt School 
planned to house all grades K-12, started and few who were in the know wanted to be 
left out of the festivities. A full week of activities included all sorts of programs climaxing 
with a monster mass meeting on Sunday, April 26. Season tickets were sold for $1.00 for 
the week's activities in order “to raise some money for necded school activities.”” On the 
program during the week were these Gary leaders: Mayor R. O. Johnson, Supt. Wirt, 
Board of Education Members, Capt. H. S. Norton (Gary Land Co.), Mr. Gleason, (Supt. 
of the Mills) , Judge E. Miles Norton, Dr. Hedrick, Miss ‘Thyra Edwards, William Burrus, 
Ald. W. J. Hardaway, Judge W. C. Hueston, and others ... Some parts of the weck’s 
programs that received much praise were these activities: Mrs. Patsy L. Wallace’s mixed 
chorus and male quartet singing Negro spirituals and especially the music of a Negro 
composer, Coleridge ‘Taylor: Indian and Negro Folk dances; and the Senior students’ 
drama, ‘In the Next Room”, directed by Mrs. M. Rudolph, speech teacher, assisted by 
Prot. J. L. Reddix, instructor of Math. In the picture taken later appeared these members 
of the faculty and Supt. Wirt; J. L. Reddix, ‘1. D. Cooke, G. O. Sanders, Elizabeth 
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Hubbard, James Lawson, Nellie Alexander, D. S. Reddix (Reg. Clerk) Etka Gaskin, Grace 
Lealtad, Dorothy Porter, Lottie Powell, Edna Braddock, Lena Blattner, D. C. Duncan, 
Diff (?) Spann, Carrie Butler, Walter Potter, Alice Butts, Euphemia Mickens, Lucille 
Morris, Frankie Ragland (clerk) Catherine Barrett, Shelley Mitchell, Elizabeth Lytle, Ida 
Murray, Albert Edwards, Nellie Lane, Emma Reese, Julius Reese, Wm. Lorden, Grace 
Barnes, Thelma Marshall, Gensie Iles, Ann Smith, Ida Guy, Martha Roberts, Ophelia 
Wethers, Leota Semmes, Willa Hardaway, Catherine Ireland (E. Pul. Teacher), Margaret 
Rudolph, Esther Powell, Malissa Murray, Ida Woods, Lenore Buckner, Principal Mac- 
farlane standing next to Supt. Wirt, Allen Morris, Inez Ward, Myrtle Jackson, Alma 
Taylor, and Clarabelle Fuller... The fact that this number of Negro teachers could 
now find jobs was one argument of a faction of leaders in Gary who pushed for the new 
million dollar school, even though it meant open segregation of races. (Froebel had Negro 
and white students in the same building but not in all the same classes) . 


May, 1931... The NAACP, under the leadership of Joseph Pitts, announced that 
19 clerks and cashiers had been hired through their five month effort to get stores on the 
Southside to hire Negroes. Hired were: David Browning, Rebecca Scarborough, Beatrice 
Mariner, Lillian King, Mrs. M. Gonzales, John Jones, Miller Johnson, Charles Lacy, 
Theodosia Webb, Ophelia Marsh, R. T. Reed, Lula Wilford, Houston Harris, Dan 
Tatum, Robert Gordon, Ruth Adams, Alonzo Hall, and Emma Lee Hall... More Ne- 
eroes were slated to be hired as the drive of the NAACP continued . .. May, 1931 
a mixed up day for the Gary Negro... About 300 Gary Negroes joined an international 
labor organization said to be fostered by the Communists . .. In a secret meeting where 
Negroes and whites moved freely socially and white patted their “good colored friends” 
on the back with one hand and handed them drinks and caviar with the other hand, 
Negroes reportedly signed membership cards in that jovial atmosphere, thinking that they 
were really bettering their conditions. Several subsequent meetings were held in Lake 
County and received support of the Negro still confused by the hard times of the '20’s 
where unemployment was their fare. The movement, however, was said to really support 
over-throwing the bosses and demanding a “free man’s chance to live” .. . the poor 
misguided Negro, always prey to those with ulterior motives, believed that this sinister 
movement would really help him get a job. It was not long, however, before the Negro 
saw through this for what it was, and the movement fizzled for lack of support, but out 
of it did grow a labor organization with ideal of Americanism that eventually helped the 
Negro. 


Roosevelt’s First Class 


June, 1931 ... 59 graduates were in the first commencement class of the new Roose- 
velt High School. This class decided to do its own speaking, and use the money the Board 
of Education allocated for a speaker to start a student loan fund so that prospective college 
students could borrow from that amount to aid them in higher education. In this class 
were: Esse Adkins, Jr., Katie Clara Avery, Katheryn E. Barnes, Clarence W. Bennette, 
Henrene A. Benson, Flossie Brooks, Inez Calloway, Mattie Calloway, John B. Courtney, 
Madge Erion Cunningham, Ruth Darlene Dixon, Arnold J. Dobbins, Birda Mae Dungy, 
Howard Taft Dungy, Paul L. Dunlap, Charles C. Ellis, David Felton, James Fields, Alfred 
Galloway, Archie Lee Galloway, Leslie Gamble, Esther Gould, William E. Hargrove, 
Gursia Lee Harris, Smiley Jewell Harris, Betty N. Hart, Christopher Hibbler, Marie B. 
Hill, Louise Hood, Ida M. Howard, Mattie Lee Hudson, Gladys E. Hughes, Virginia 
Jackson, McDonald Joseph, Lucius Q. LaMarr, Norman Lee, Floretta Violet Mable, Wil- 
liam Davis Mackey, Etta Virginia Miles, Everett Lee Palmer, William Palmer, Beatrice 
Pendleton, Beulah Mae Rankins, Roy Calhoun Roberts, Ruthie Ann Roberts, Elsie 
Rogers, Vernon H. Shipp, Teatroy Smith, Arvis Smock, Hilda Mae Stevenson, Alphonso 
Vincent, Pauline M. Walton, Vernezze Ward, Nellie Ward, Sallie B. Ward, Leon Welch, 
Alphonso Wells, Samuel Wells, and Leslie H. Williams . .. The Elks city elimination for 
the state oratorical contest had 4 finalists . . . Cleveland Gay and John Stree, Froebel; 
Christopher Hibbler and Hilda Stevenson, Roosevelt. 
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Gary’s 25th Anniversary 


Gary's 25th anniversary celebration snubbed the Negro and gave him only token 
participation. The Roosevelt High School band was cheered as it performed along Broad- 
way ... The UNIA band. which was quite a thing, also was enjoyed . . . Neighborhood 
House and Friendship House included Negroes in their floats .. . but this was all that 
was shown as a reminder that Negroes helped to found and develop Gary, and the 
Negro press stated—“black faces were noticeably absent.” The Negro editorial comment 
reveals how the Central District felt... ‘“Uhe building of this city, from the very be- 
ginning, was a task in which Negroes shared the burden of hard labor . . . Negro work- 
men, carpenters, and others labored with engineers and contractors to lay the town’s 
foundation .. . Today, these husky pioneers whose brains and brawn were utilized in 
developing the city of steel sit silently by, without honor or part in the celebration of the 
25th birthday of the city they helped found, but is this not always the reward of the black 
man in America? 


Mrs. Ruby White Edwards 


The next year the Librarian of East Pulaski died and with her passing went the first 
really efficient library in a Negro school in Gary. 


As the country was discussing the Scottsboro Case, Gary was too. In this case Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes found that Negroes had been systematically excluded from 
Jury rolls of Jackson County, where two of the defendants of the case were indicted in 
this assault case. There, the justice held this was sufficient to make the indictments 
invalid. This turn in the case brought forth a declaration from Lake County Court to 
the press that proved interesting. “County Officials said Negroes never have been barred 
from jury services in the Calumet Court when quailfied . .. Negroes have the same rights 
as anyone else in my court, declared Judge William J. Murray of Lake Criminal Court 
... Negroes frequently serve on juries, ‘trying Colored defendants’, he stated.” 


George Drackert of Hammond, member of the Lake County Jury Commission, said 
the ‘reason comparatively few Negroes serve on local juries is because so few of them 
can qualify for service’. He added a juror either must own property or be a freeholder, 
having personal property with an assessed valuation of more than $15 and be the head 
of a home. 


“Few Negroes have title to property or have personal property with sufhcient as- 
sessed valuation”, he added. “The jury commission however always is careful in ex- 
amining lists of prospective jurors to accept the names of all qualified Negroes because 
so few are able to qualify. 


“The names of Negroes frequently are drawn for Lake County jury service and 
never have I known one to be barred who could qualify.”, he ended. (Post Tribune) 


Doctors, Negro and white, were prominent in politics and Mattie Pearl Garner 
illustrated that in this poem she wrote in 1938: 


Has Gary Become a Sick City? 


Something must be the matter with Gary 
It must be very sickly. 

We must find out what ails it, 

And we must find out quickly. 

It doesn't seem like it has the measles, 

It can’t be chicken pox. 

I wonder if it has the flue. 

It may be as like as not. 

If it is not ill, Why all these Doctors 
Wanting to attend its need, 
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Gary must be very sick, very sick indeed, 
Doctor Green takes care of its finances, 
Dr. Blackwell its political party. 

Doctors Watts takes its temperature 

To find if it is well and hearty. 

‘Then along comes Doctor Johnson, 

He attends the ‘Townships’ need. 

While Doctor Schiable attends sick, 

And helps select their feed. 

When we think Gary is about convalescent 
And our mind becomes calm and clear 
Up pops Friend Doctor Doty 

Wanting to become its Mayor. 


Very little has been done on the 1940's, 1950's and early 1960's except to begin to 
gather material. 


During the 1940's the races were at each others necks again, with a Froebel school 
strike this time. But generally as the Negro more openly and definitely fought for 
recognition in all areas, the whites fought just as definitely to keep their feet on the 
doors of opportunity. 


Yet there were those who realized that the Negro deserved as much recognition as 
any other, and this minority of whites tried to help all groups in Gary get together. 
Numerous studies were made during the 1940's, but often these studies were merely 
made and those few believing that cooperation of races could be obtained reached a 
blank wall when what was recommended was tried. 


The real trouble seemed to stem from several sources. The Negro often did not 
believe he was first class himself because he had been so brainwashed into thinking he 
was inferior; so when pushed back, he accepted this, if his so-called leaders told him 
to. ‘The white political strategy still seemed to be “divide and conquer”, and there was 
no #1 leader in the Central District who could demand a little for the loyal Negro 
voter who could be wooed with all sorts of false propaganda, yet litthe seemed to be 
his after he had solidily supported those promising so much to get the vote. ‘The so- 
called Negro leader was so close to his own days of poverty, that he thought only of 
himself and his prosperity and would sell his people to any white politician who offered 
him something ... usually a mere pittance as compared to what the Negro had given 
up—he had no real respect of that white who bribed him to hoodwink his own people, 
and the little he got for himself didn’t really amount to much for that kind of Negro 
didn’t know how to ask for the amount his loss of self-respect was worth. 


Negro businesses and professional services suffered as the masses of Negroes felt it 
was prestige to go to the white for the same services he was forced to get from his own. 
Negroes often would walk pass a Negro grocery to patronize the white who was plan- 
ning all the while how to get away with the prosperity he was gaining on the very 
people he wished to escape when his means would allow him. 


The Negro school, and the church however, did a commendable job. Here the 
Negro youth got inspiration from teachers who knew how important education was 
for there was no wholesale “going to college” in the 40's. Money was still scarce in the 
Negro community. The school gave the youth a chance to excell in each area the whites 
also had in their own schools. In the church, the Negro had an important place to 
lead in some small way. These two institutions gave the Negro a push to go forward 
and work against the many obstacles blocking his way in the outside world. 


Home-buying was on the increase as Negro contractors and others began to make 
it possible for Negroes to own homes, or at least begin buying homes. 
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As the 1950's came in the Negro was enjoying a bit of prosperity, as he had been 
through another war and had found some integration as a result of that conflict. 
Under the various plans Negroes were able to finish their education or expand educa- 
tion. Eagerly the Negro sought all sorts of new avenues open to him to the great 
surprise of whites who really thought the Negro wanted nothing but to laugh and eat 
and grow fat within his own congested neighborhood. ‘The Negro’s new outlook on life, 
opened a door of understanding for him and he found more whites willing to work 
with him to help convince others he needed an even chance. 


Little can be mentioned here as little research has been done up to this point. 
The YMCA did receive token integration when George Chacharis refused to give to 
the YMCA when his Community Chest contribution was broken down until all races 
were allowed to use its facilities. It was a “tired man’s business club", Chacharis said, 
and demanded that Midtown youth be allowed to belong and use the facilities. Finally 
in the 1950's, after much deliberation, Chacharis said, he was allowed to purchase 6 
memberships for Midtown youth. This was only token integration, but it broke the 
barrier that had always been a part of this so-called “Christian” association. (YMCA— 
means Young Men’s Christian Association.) 


The Little Leagues were started in the 1950’s and this outlet was most important 
to the Negro youth and their sponsors. Joe Eckert is credited with working with Maulty 
Jewell Sr. and Howard Johnson Sr. in the formation of the first Midtown Little League. 


THIS IS THE MONTH THAT WAS 


The April 29th issue of TIME Magazine, page 31, ripped into Gary, Indiana, already 
dubbed “‘sin city’”” by another magazine not too long ago, and this time the reading public 
was provided with a map of Gary’s prostitution and vice areas, colored in red, so that all 
might be able to clearly see and understand where to go for what’s happening. Even the 
police headquarters was colored in red, and Gary citizens wondered if that meant that it, 
toc, was part of the spots of vice. 


Some of Gary seethed . . . and reportedly the political bosses bought up the magazines 
in lots, but the complacent citizen, who had long ago learned to shrug his shoulders and 
look the other way with a ‘‘what-can-I-do-it’s-been-happening-since-the-beginning-of-Gary”’ 
attitude was really ashamed. 


The mayor announced that he will probably sue TIME Magazine. This was about the 
only thing he could say, but what the Gary people really want to know was, had he and 
other mayors put aside any part of the $3 to $6 million ‘“‘all for nothing” the article says 
an ‘“‘amenable Gary mayor can figure on’ as extra-curricular income? The current mayor 
is A. Martin Katz, who still lives in a modest home in an average n2ighborhood and who 
seems to be doing the same things he was doing. Maybe time will tell. (Not TIME Magazine.) 


When one from within seriously considers what prompted anyone to writ2 such an 
article at this time, he pauses for thoughtful reflections on things that are daily occurances 
as reported by the daily press. It is appalling what is actually reported as going on. For 
those who can’t conceive of such a city actually being allowed to continue on its wayward 
path, seemingly unchecked, here is the month that was April, 1966, as reported in the 
daily press. 


April 1— Front page POST-TRIBUNE: ‘“‘Area Politicos Air Syndicate’s Recoup”’ . 
“Coinopearted gambling in Lake County is resurging. Syndicate operations are moving 
ahead according to a master blueprint to recover losses suffered after the U.S. Senate 


Rackets hearing on Lake County . . . the entire operation is headed by crime boss Steven 
D. Sohacki of Gary. . . . Some of the gambling locations are controlled by Democratic 
political figures. . . . Hammond leads the county with 37 locations, Gary 25, East Chicago 
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20 and Whiting 17... .” 
April 1— Section C, p. 1: “‘Two Officials Stand by Decision for Cal-Area Sportsman 


Club.”” . . . ““Gary City Engineer Lemuel Carter and City Controller Glen Vantrease today 
pledge to stand by their decision to grant the Cal-area Sportsman’s Club a sand mining 
permit. . . . The club, incorporated in February, plans to mine the sand and construct 


a 95-acre lake and other athletic facilities. Sand on the proposed lake site has been 
estimated to be worth more than $1 by several city officials.”’ 


April 6 — Section 5, p. 1: “Claims Katz Owes $627 for Party.” . . . “Gary Councilman 
E. Hugh McLaughlin told Mayor A. Martin Katz Tuesday night he should pay $627.20 for 
city labor the councilman claimed was used in decorating the Armory for a political event 

. referring to a fund-raising rally held last week for City Clerk Miss Betty Malinka, 
Democratic candidate for Calumet Township Assessor. . . . McLaughlin said five Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps employees were used in decorating the place at a cost of $50; 25 park 
department employees at a cost of $510 and ten firemen at a cost of $137.20.’’ The mayor 
admitted using park department employees on off-duty time. 


April 13 — Section E, p. 1: “‘Baromich Spurt in Spending is Questioned.” . . . ‘‘Calumet 
Township Trustee Milton Baromich may be invited before the Lake County Council to ex- 
plain his spurt of poor relief spending during February. . . . Councilman James Mundell 
would like to know why Baromich spent $331,522 for poor relief in February when area 
unemployment fell to 3.1 per cent of the potential work force. . . . That was a raise of 
$122,000 — more thna 58 per cent —over his January expenditures of $209,456 . . . when 
unemployment stood at 3.2 per cent ... the auditor conceded that Baromich will finish up 
this year $393,000 in the red if his current spending rates continue.”’ 


April 13 — “‘Not Commenting on Cops’ ‘Visit’ to Racket Scene.” . . . ‘“‘Police Chief 
Conway C. Mullins today declined to comment on a Post-Tribune story Tuesday saying 
two of his vice squad detectives frequented the neighborhood midnight drawing on two 


merged policy wheels . . . the detectives would return to police headquarters. They made 
no arrests.” 
April 14— “Branigan Pledges Probe”... ‘‘Gov. Roger Branigan has pledgcd a 


‘thorough investigation’ of Lake County Liquor Law violations and of the collapse of 
enforcement here, the Northwest Indiana Crime Commission disclosed today.” 


April 14— “Hit Lack of Building Code Suits.” . . . ‘Not a single suit has been filed 
by the city against building code violators since the building department announced its 
‘get-tough policy’ March 10. . . . Under the policy, all code violators were to be given a 
28-day maximum time limit in which to bring their property into compliance with the city 
building code. . . . Rochbord (building commissioner) said the 28-day limit is unreason- 
able . . . but many property owners found in violation of the code prior to March 10 
have not been notified of the 28-day limit. . . . Building department sources revealed there 
are more than 1,000 violators — many who own more than one structure — who fell into 
the latter category ... Some... were first cited in the 1950’s.”’ 

Headlines — April 14 


“Wild Shot Cuts Down Teen Here’’ 
Gary Man is Acquitted in Gun Slaying”’ 
“Von Hardiman, Tolbert Make 2 Policy Arrests’’ (policem2n mentioned April 13th) 


April 19— “‘Council to Eye Major Proposals” . . . ‘‘Two measures calling for the 
using city employees in political campaigns will be introduced to the City Council tonight. 
. . . McLaughlin is calling for the resignations of liquor board members . . . and cites the 
resignation of three Lake County Liquor Board members and outlawing the practice of 
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NOON DAY BUSINESS CLUB 


renewal of the Boulevard Tap license recently, although the place is a reputed B-girl 
prostitution joint. The second measure would outlaw a longtime practice of the Gary city 
administration of using city employees in campaigns during working hours. 


April 20 — “‘Council Unit Hold up Quit-Liquor Board Bill.” . . . “A city councilman 
committee Tuesday nigh declined to act on a bill sponsored by a fellow councilman calling 
for three resignations from the Lake County Liquor Board. . . . We should wait and see 
what the governor comes up with, Dudak (Councilman) said. . . . Gov. Branigan supposedly 
has launched an investigation into vice and gambling in Lake County... .” 

April 20 — “Excise Cops Vow Action if Requested.’”’ . . . “CROWN POINT (County 


seat) — Indiana excise police have pledged to take immediate action on Lake County 
liquor law violations pointed out to them, the Northwest Indiana Crime Commission re- 
ported today. . . . The pledge came from two top-level excise police . . . Jacobsen (operat- 
ing director of the crime commission) called the Tuesday visit by the top-echelon excise 
officers, ‘a very important initial step toward ultimate correction of the breakdown in 
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liquor enforcement here’. 


April 21— 11 Substandard Building Cases to City Legal Dept.: 5 Listed as Owned by 
Sikora.”” . . . “Eleven cases involving owners of substandard buildings have been turned 
over to the city’s legal department for immediate prosecution, Milton Roth, city attorney, 
announced today. . . . Five of the buildings are owned by Ted Sikora, according to build- 
ing department case records. . . . The Sikora buildings, Roth said, are listed under Sikora’s 
name .. . he served as city controller under the last mayor... .” 


April 25 — “City Revises Policy on Slum Repairs.” . . . “‘City Attorney Milton Roth today 
announced a revised legal department policy in handling prosecutions against alleged 
building cod2 violators. . . . The policy change was worked out in a meeting last week 
with Mayor A. Martin Katz and three members of the Gary Human Relations Commission 
.. . Roth noted . . . ‘We’ve learned through experience its hard to have repairs completed 
within 28 days, espeically if there’s financing involved.’’ (Most slum landlords would have 
no difficulty getting finnacing.) 


April 26— ‘‘Find Improper Expenditures in Sanitary Unit.” . . . ‘‘A Post-Tribune 
investigation into a $9.9 million expansion program of the Gary Sanitary District has un- 
covered improper expenditures of tax money and questionable activities by some officials 

. the probe goes back to the 1958 era of George Chacharis-Peter Manich when the 
district board set into motion the multi-million dollar expansion of the main treatment 
plant and certain sewer systems here. . . . What has occurred since that time indicates 
there has be2n an official, systematic scheme to milk taxpayers of untold amounts of 
<n ae 


April 27 — $89,000 Profit Reaped From Sanitary Unit.” . .. ‘‘A private land trust in 
1964 made a profit of $89,000 on a $25,000 investment in a land transaction with the Gary 
Sanitray District. . . . The district paid the trust $112,000 for 27.45 acres of land for a 


sludge lagoon site on the wset side, although the site had been appraised at only $21,000 
two years before. .. .” 


April 28 — ‘“‘Mayor May Sue Magazine for Libel.” . . . “Mayor A. Martin Katz today 
threatened to bring a libel suit against TIME Magazine for an article in it this week de 
picting Gary as a den of vice and corrution. . . . Katz indicated another ground for the 


libel acion could be a segment of the story which stated: ‘An amenable Gary mayor can 
figure on an extra curricular income during his four-year term of $3 to $6 million — all for 
doing nothing’ . . . the mayor admitted Gary has been a major vice problem, but called 
it ‘improper to refer to us as the vice capital of the Midwest.” . . . 


This is a bit of the Gary of the month that just end2d. What is reported this month 
is little different from what is reported in any month. Always there are laws and regula- 
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tions made, but expose of the enforcement of such regulations brings a revision of a provi- 
sion so that thos: behind the party bosses can continue to get by; or there will be constant 
reports of some expenditure or another that really isn’t for what it seems to be for; or 
there will be gambling, prostitution, betting of all sorts and everyone knows this and no 
one seems to care until some figure or another is killed or apprehended for income tax 
evasion: or there will be rumors that one may murder and buy his way out of jail and 
thus the unknowing public reads monthly that some one or other goes free though the 
account says a life was taken in what appeared to be cold blood and the same attorneys 
or judges or changes of venue will be handling the cases; or some church or other will take 
its pastor to court in an attempt to oust him and that will be the conversation piece of thr 
time; and finally there will be an election with machines allegedly tampered with or “dead” 
people voting and the few who try to be concerned become frustrated in that no one else 
cares. 


Sc, the article in TIME Magazine about corruption in Gary seems som2thing to reflect 
on. Party bosses are the leaders of the city and county. Their strength lies in the fact 
that they are able to make people vote their way or lose their jobs or relief or food orders. 
As in the case of any city run under control of bossism, the loyal workers are the six pre- 
cinct captains with their 262 precinct committeemen and vice commiteemen in Gary’s 131 
precincts. 


This steel capital of the nation’s midwest has also many other lucrative businesses. 
Reportedly the money for campaigns comes from gifts by business interests that want 
public favors; from illegal enterprises such as the three policy wheels or the numerous 
crime syndicate horse betting joints, or the B-girl bars, and other rackets that need pro- 
tection against government interference. And contributions come from those who have 
received favors in the past. 


Platforms are meaningless, just idle words, and officials of city government who are 
naturally under obligation to the bosses, pay little attention to the wishes of the average 
voter. 


It is said that almost everyone who might oppose the bosses is offered and eventually 
takes money to look the other way or to be silent on issues. Many of the ministers of the 
churches are allegedly on a monthly payroll so that they cannot speak out against any- 
thing unless given the nod. Imagine how much influence that can be . . . about 180,000 
people of whom over 90,000 are Negroes living in the city, and Hammond with over 
111,000, and many thousands more sprinkled about the county. Gary, however, has the 
bulk of the people, the largest number of Negroes, and the more blatant reports in the 
press of corruption. Of course, East Chicago has no newspaper; so what is reported =s 
going on there in the open for all to see, could not be reported in the press that they don’t 
have. 


Government in Gary is not by the people but by the bosses; not for the people, but 
for the bosses. One can not blam2 the bosses for taking over and making Gary no longer 
a democracy where the government is by the people and for the people. This boss rule under 
which Gary has been forced to survive thrives on the indifference of the citizens who don’t 
really take the time to read about what is going on and who have just given up hope of 
ever having a decent city and apathetically turn their backs on what is wrong with the 
defeatest attitude of ““What Can I Do? It’s been going on since Gary’s beginning 60 years 
ago”’ or ‘So what, that’s the way Gary is.”’ 


TIME Magazine was not wrong in its appraisal of the ‘‘Steel City,’’ also referred to 
as the ‘‘Steal City,’ and those citizens who are pretending to be ashamed that their city 
has been held up to international ridicule might start now to honestly and determindly 
make the valuable spot in which they live a place of which to be proud. 


Changing the present mayor or electing any new one will not change things for the 
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Negro or any other citizen. Mayor A. Martin Katz is only one man. He is the chief admin- 
istrator, but the city is really controlled by the citizens who vote in or out council members. 
The council can control the city. The council can demand and make the changes. It is the 
council who is to be the watch dog of the city, with the citizens who elect them protesting 
that they do something about the city and change its image. 

The primary election May 2, 1967 will go down in history as the most historic one 
Gary has ever had, for it is at this time more Negroes than ever before have filed for 
nominations to all sorts of posts. Also, for the first time in Gary’s history, Negroes said 
to be independent thinkers are in the running. 


Primary — 1967 

All sorts of political strategy permeates the air. Some Negroes have gone along with 
a theory that one must “vote black’? to be loyal to his race, “These are largely new voters 
and neophyte participants in politics. Among this group are many college-trained 
people who know little about politics, but who are loyal to the cause in which they 
believe. It is the observation of this writer that from among this group will eventually 
emerge strong political backing for future candidates seeking office. Many from among 
this group will be greatly disillusioned as they see the drama of the May 1967 primary 
unfold. These new backers of candidates will not understand that it is politically 
expedient to make certain deals and concessions that are not crooked, illegal, or morally 
wrong. Politics is deals and concessions and those who do not understand this nor 
know how to make the right deal or concession should not be more than just a voter. 
Making a deal, however, does not mean taking large sums of money for one’s personal 
self to do this or that. Making a deal involves much more than that. It involves what is 
best for the progress of the party as the leader in the city, county, and state. Within 
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the two parties, as the primary voting date comes nearer, candidates running foi 
nominations must get together to decide how to win the total slate of nominations for 
the party in the fall election that will follow where Republicans and Democrats will 
go to the community to get the vote that will bring the elected officials for the next 
period. 


Within the party, however, this year as in the past, there will be those who will 
choose to work independently for the nomination. ‘These independent candidates this 
time as in the past are receiving much opposition with scores of candidates allegedly 
“put in” the running against them. 


‘This primary is historic also because never before has the apathetic educated Negro 
been aroused to such an extent that he would work hand in hand with those of lesser 
education in the pushing of candidates. ‘Vhis is progress in the history of the Negro in 
Gary, but it is the sort of thing that so often the white power structure does not want 
to see. ‘This type of alliance would eventually mean that the Negro in Gary would 
demand and take a place for himself in the political scheme of things. The Negro vote 
in Gary if almost solidly behind any candidate running for a city office would be the 
deciding vote. It is important to the Negro that he learns solidarity, but it is important 
to the white power structure that the Negro not become organized and together 
solidly on any issue. 


From the beginning of the history of the Negro in Gary, whether it be politics or 
any forward move for the betterment of the Negro, somewhere along the line the move 
has been fizzled. “Divide and conquer” has been the strategy of some faction in Gary, 
and the history will record after this Primary is over that some people did not quite 
fall into many traps set for them. 


In the fall of 1966 there was an undercurrent of snubbing the Negro, and at the 
dinner for Sen. Pastore, no Negro held any prominent spot on the program. Some were 
at the speakers table, but none were given the opportunity to do anything. “The Negro 
either demands a place by the stature he has maintained, or he is pushed back as one 
who can be manipulated for a “price”, and thus of no real importance in the actual 
process of things in general. In Gary’s history the Negro has charged that his leaders 
take “peanuts” to “sell their own people down the river”. If this is so, when important 
operations concerning the total program of the community are planned and put into 
execution, the Negro will be left out. 

After this meeting the Negro felt the need, as he has in the past history mumerous 
times, to organize. This time, as in the past, he formed a political action group. This 
group was aimed at trying to interest a new breed to enter politics. Finally the Negro 
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began to realize that politics runs the city and controls the lives of everyone in the 
community. Phus he decided it would be important to try to garner certain elective 
posts. From this meeting emerged the “Uncle ‘Yoms’” who reported directly to the 
whites what transpired, and later some remarks were used against one participant. 
Nothing of a decisive nature really came out of the meeting, for many came away still 
determined to run for the same post many others were determined to try to capture. 
But the meeting was a success in that a number of thinking Negroes did assemble to 
discuss their future. 


About the same time the white power structure was meeting. But no one reported 
back to the Negro what was planned, and no one ever has in the history of the Negro 
in Gary. The Negro reports on himself, but the whites laugh up their sleeves as they 
keep their own business within their own group. 


Running in this primary, 1967 are 4 Republicans for Mayor. Charles Mason, a 
Negro, has run for office before and his name will be listed in the earlier history in 
this volume. Joseph B. Radigan is a newcomer to politics. He is reported as one of 
financial backing with his own family reserves, a civic, social, community, and Christian 
leader. He was one whom the community feels was chosen over and above certain 
white bigots who sought the party nod because he has no known racial prejudices. This 
candidate is expected to get the people’s vote, Kepubiican and Democratic in the fall 
election, if either Richard Gordon Hatcher, a Negro, or incumbent A. Martin Katz, a 
Jew, get the Democratic vote. 


Also in the running on the Democratic side is Bernard Konrady, a man of the 
same stature as Radigan, whom some Democrats feel will be the one matched with 
Radigan in the fall. Much strategy will be put into play in the next few days, and only 
time will tell what will actually be decided by the Democratic powers that be. Katz 
and Hatcher will be vying for some of the same votes. Hatcher may get quite a few of 
the white votes, if the Konrady forces aren't successful in winning them over. Katz 
reportedly will not get many white votes because of his seeming stand on Civil Rights, 
employment practices—hiring—Negroes in top spots,—and just generally trying to unify 
a disjointed community of many nationalities always seemingly at each others throats. 


Up to this point, the incumbent has been ill-advised as to what moves will be in 
his favor. Several have taken advantage of him in the things they have “sold” him as to 
what would put him into the hearts of people, and generally up to the point of the 
writing of this final chapter of the history of the Negro in Gary, the incumbent has 
antagonized even the loyal party members by some of the reported pressures put on 
people because their fifth cousin or mother-inlaw’s step son was for another candidate. 
This example may appear ridiculous, but so are the rumors as to what pressures are 
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Educated from Kindergarten through High School in Gary. 
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First Time running — 
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being made, if they are so. 


There are those, this writer for one, who looked up to the incumbent as one of 
the finest judges. He was fair, impartial, kind, and understanding. He still has many 
among his followers who remember and who have watched the way in which he has 
kept the community from any major outbreaks between the races. As he came into 
office, there was brewing a new association of what turned out to be trouble-makers. 
Even as a new mayor, he was able to work behind the scenes to avert this trouble. 
Unknown to many people, there have been many such problems that never got on the 
front pages that never came to a head in the community. 


A mayor never really knows what is best, but must just make a stab in the dark. 
This mayor has a Negro receptionist, but he has a cacausian secretary. He has a cau- 
casian City Controller, but a Negro Assistant. He does have a Negro City Attorney, 
but he did have one not a Negro. All down the line one will find appointments to 
jobs on a rather fair basis. Some have said too many Negroes are employed. In relation 
to the number of Negroes, this is not so. Subsequent volumes will bear this out. 


The race between Hatcher and Katz will be a hot one. Only time will tell which 
one it will be. Hatcher is one of intelligence, shrewdness, and some stature within the 
community. As a young man he has not had the years to build up certain things that 
others have had, but as Council President, he was a fine example of leadership. He, 
too, has been ill-advised on many of his strategic moves. He, too, has antoganized certain 
factions that would have gone along with him without question had not some in his 
camp not done the types of things they had done. However, each man, Hatcher or 
Katz, could do commendable jobs in bringing the Negro in Gary nearer the goals 
of first class acceptance. But, will the community allow either one of them to do this. 
‘The May primary will tell. 


Perhaps Konrady or Radigan can do the same thing for the community, but neither 
has had a chance to show anything by the way of community leadership. Neither has 
anything adverse that one can point to, and both come from old pioneer Gary families 
of stature whose parents were actively involved in the business of building Gary. 


For Councilman at Large there are Negroes on both sides—Maurice Preston, of a 
Gary pioneer family, and William Goldsmith are in the running. Both have been men 
of stature within the community. But on the Democratic side there are many—including 
3 of Spanish extraction. Back in the running in the 5th District are two former council- 
men—Wilbur Hardaway and Nathan Vann. And in the 3rd, where a Negro hopes to 
capture the nomination, 15 people are in the running, with 3 whites and 11 Negroes. 
Of the number Quentin Smith, Pulaski School principal, seems the independent. In the 
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ABILITY —o-- INTEGRITY 
EXPERIENCE 


HOWARD H. HILL 


Candidate For 


JUDGE 
GARY CITY COURT 


“A GARY PRODUCT" 
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“THE BEST WAY -- SEND HARDAWAY” 


BACK TO THE COUNCIL 


NOMINATE { 9 ‘~ 1) 
Wilbur J. 


HARDAWAY 
COUNCILMAN 5th DISTRICT 


EXPERIENCED — ABLE — FEARLESS 


Democratic Primary, May 2, 1967 


“THE BEST COUNCILMAN NEGROES EVER HAD” 
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fourth District two Heards are running, Andrew Smith, and the incumbent Jessie 
Mitchell. The others include one who allegedly does not even live in the precinct where 
he is committeeman. This will be a fight for the incumbent, who took her husband, 
Dave Mitchell's, place when he died in office. 


The Clerk’s race and Judge’s race have Negroes of stature running. Vivian Carter, 
who polled 18,059 votes in the 1963 election, seems to be picking up more strength as 
the May 2nd date approached. The incumbent is not campaigning in the Central 
District, but another Negro, Aggenora McDaniels, came out some weeks ago attacking 
Vivian Carter, not Betty Malinka, the incumbent. Rumor has it that as the former 
employee of the incumbent, she is doing the campaigning for her former boss with the 
promise of the deputy clerk's job if the incumbent wins. If this is so, this is what one 
would call political strategy, and most Negroes would not understand this. Visclosky 
attacked Katz visciously as he campaigned, but later he went back to a good job with the 
Administration. So this could be so this time. Neither Malinka nor McDaniels, up to this 
point, have done much advertising within the Central District. Makinka up to the 
writing of this final chapter has not been heard from at all within the Negro area. 
McDaniels was on the radio against Vivian Carter, not the incumbent, and had an article 
in the paper against Vivian Carter, not the incumbent. Only time will tell what all this 
means. In the end all will swing along with Carter, and doing this will be the one move 
that will assure many votes within the Central District. Vivian Carter, too, is from an 
old Gary family, the daughter of a Mill worker. 

Frederick Work and Howard Hill both are lawyers of promise. It is unfortunate one 
could not have stayed out of the race. Hill is of an old Gary family; Work is of an 
old Negro family that is mentioned in the Histories of the Negro as men of prominence. 
Both have strong factions, but just which one will get the backing, only time will tell. 

It is hoped that some one will dig up the history of the Negro in politics, govern- 
ment, civic and social, church, and education in Gary, and that many histories will 
grow out of this initial attempt to point out that there is a hisory here worth looking 


into. 


Finally, in the history of Gary’s Negro, there has seemed to be only three Negroes 
who were considered #1 in the planning circles of the total community—Judge Charles 
Gregory; Dr. D. W. Turner; and Willie Byrd, Jr. There is no #1 man now. 


Within the community there are those who consider themselves powers, but the 
real powers one never sees. Only the total power structure knows who that man is. He 
may be for the good or detriment of the community. There is one man who could 
qualify for that #1 spot—Maurice Baptiste. He has money and business connections 
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Success for Progress and unified leadership in the 
THIRD DISTRICT 


NOMINATE 


STEVE MORRIS 


for COUNCILMAN 3rd DISTRICT 


Democratic Primary 
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on a large scale, he is well educated, he is a solid family man, he has the quietness, the 
manipulative ability one needs to be behind the scenes. This does not mean one who 
is the “bag’’ man in the numbers, or one who receives a few dollars for himself; but the 
#1 man gives of his own reserves; knows how to handle people; and knows how to 
keep his mouth shut. The real #1 leader will be one who will meet the powers that be 
out of Gary to plan what is best for the community. This is not an alliance of crook- 
edness. This writer predicts that Maurice Baptiste will not take that spot, that allegedly 
has been offered him. 


If this sketchy report on the progress of the Negro in Gary has interested the 
readers, you might send your historical material into the writer at this box number, 


1345. Other volumes will be written. 
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ROOSEVELT HAYWOOD 


Democratic Primary — May 2, 1967 


. 
Councilman At Large 
' 


HELP HAYWOOD HELP GARY! 
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for COUNCILMAN AT LARGE 
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STEELWORKER —:— COMMUNITY LEADER 


TERRY C. GRAY 


Candidate For 


3rd DISTRICT COUNCILMAN 
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THE PROHIBITION era brought its headaches to Gary as well 
as to the rest of the nation’s law enforcement officers. Shown 
here with an illicit still in 1926 are former Police Chief W. A. 
Forbis and Sgt. James McCartney. 


PROHIBITION SPURRED inventiveness and enforcement offt- 
cers found many novel “hides” in their search for liquor. This 
meat block was built so that a small cache of illegal Hquor 
could be hidden in it. Shown with the novel block are, left to 
right, Sgt. John Bolden, Lt. Matt Leach, Chief W. A. Forbis, 
Lt. Charles Williams and Arnold Studer. 


Prom PosteTrikwie Yjamond Jubilee Recount 


POPULAR RADIO PERSONALITIES 


JESSE COOPWOOD,WWCA, PICTURED AS 


STATION MANAGER, WMPP 


EDDIE HONESTY 
FIRST IN RADIO 
NOwW ACCOUNT EXECTIVE 


POPULAR MID-TOWN BUSINESSMAN, WILLIS "JUNIOR" BYRD, JR., 
WHOSE BODY WAS VIEWED BY SEVERAL THOUSAND PEOPLE BEFORE 
THE FUNERAL. "JUNIOR" STARTED IN BUSINRSS AS A TEENAGER, 
AND WAS NOTED, EVEN THEN, FOR HIS ABILITY TO HANDL® THOSE 
WHO FREQUENTED HIS POOLROOM. HID DEATH LEFT A VOID THAT 
HAS NCT BEEN FILLED UP TO THE PRINTING OF THIS BOOK. 


THRONGS HAD TO BE TURNED AWAY FROM THE FINAL RITES OF 
WILLIE "JUNIOR" BYRD. 


STORIES TO BE COVERED IN LATER VOLUME 


DR. T. A. SPEER (left), medical director, and Dr. J. W. 
Haith Jr., plant physician, Gary (Ind.) Sheet and Tin Works. 


U S STEEL NEWS 


City First To Pass 


The City of Gary on Nov. 20, 


1950 became the first city in 
{Indiana to enact a Fair Employ- 
Cc nent Practice Commission ordi: 


nance, 


Percy Canty (left) is president of El Frio Beverage Co. 
while Henry Coleman (right) is secretary-treaburer. The 
Pair, who are brothers-in-law, started the company on a 
shoestring in 1946 and have developed it into a flourishing 
Gary business which now employs 13 persons. 
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SIGNED BY THE BISHOP—Methodist Bishop Richard Raines signs 
joint statement by the Civil Rights Committee and Methodist Hos- 
pital representatives. The statement announces agreement to a 
general declaration of policy by the hospital. Watching the bishop 
sign are Mrs. Jeanette Strong, right, of the Civil Rights Committee 
and, standing left to right, Everett Johnson, Methodist Hospital 
administrator; F. Laurence Anderson, of the Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, and Leslie I. Combs Jr., chairman of the hospital’s human 


~elations committee. (Post-Tribune photo) Sv Qe AF 19S 


JOHN ARMENTA 
Negro Councilmen Richard | 
Hatcher(at-large), Jessie Mitchell 
(Ath) and Cleo Wesson (5th) unit-, 
ed in a surprise successful effort| 
to elect John R.Anmenta as the re- 
placement for 3rd District Coun- 
cilman Paul Guist who resigned ROBERT LEE ANDERSON 
over two weeks ago. 


MR. R. D. 
Gary’s Pioneer and Leading 
Mr. Guy came to Gary some three 
years ago from Oklahoma where he 


had successfully conducted an under- 
taking business for ten In the 
face ef unhelievable obstacles he has 
built up an immense business in Gary. 
When he came here he _ paid six 
months’ rent in advance for a_ build- 
ing, and was not allowed to use it 
for his business but was compelled to 
seek accomodation at a white estab- 


years. 


GUY 
Inde pendent Colored Undertaker. 


But today Mr. Guy owns 
and controls a modern two-story brick 


lishment. 


building and operates his own inde- 
‘pendent colored business. He is a 
thirty-third degree Mason, secretary 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the local lodge, commander of the 
order of Woodmen, is an Elk, and 
Mosaic. He is a talented musician 
and echoir-master of the First Baptist 
church. Mr. Guy is a friend of all 
and knows them anywhere he _ sees 
them. 


Telephone Gary 3390 Lady Assistant 


R. D. Guy 


Independent Colored Undertaker 
and Embalmer 
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Calls Answered Day and Night 


= 


1932 Washington Street Gary, Indiana 


Clarence Mason 


Independent Colored 


Undertaker and Embalmer 


18 years experience 


Private Chapel. Lady Assistant. 
Calls answered day and night. 


2255 WASHINGTON STREET 


PHONE 422 


MR. WM. HAZEL 
Finance of Madam Sunshine Dunlap. 


We tuke great pleasure in present- 
ing to our many readers the likeness 
of Mr. William Hazel of Boley, Okla. 
Mr. Hazel comes to us recommended 
as a power in the financial and busi- 
ness world. Mr. Hazel is a self-made 
Inman, having to support his brothers, 
sisters and mother at the age of ten 
He is a man to duty 
comes first in all things, and from a 
bey up to this this day he has never 
shirked any duty put before him. Mr. 
Hazel is the ewner of two large farms 
and several valuable pieces of real 


years. whom 


(Cut Rate) 


courteous treatment 
Christmas order. 


! stocks in Tulsa, Okla. 


THE ABYSSIANIA GROCER 


Is your store and carries fancy staple goods. 
by giving honest weight and good goods. 
is our motto. 


estate in Boley, Okla. He is proprietor 
of the largest retail market in Okfusky 
county. He is the father of three 
beautiful and accomplished daughters, 


who will graduate from University 
of Kansas in the spring of 1921. Mr. 
Hazel is a heavy stockholder in oil 


He is president 
of the Majestic Drug Co. of Gury, one 
of the successful drug steres owned 
by colored people. Mr. Hazel will re- 
turn to Gary in the spring of 1921 
and. will heip make Gary a greater 
factor in the political and financial 
world. 


(Cut Rate) 


We try to please 
Prompt service and 
Don’t forget to give us your 


We will have a full line of Christmas eatables 


that will make your Christmas a merry one. 


D. G. Patterson, Prop. 


DR. S. R. BLACKWELL 
Leading Physician and Surgeon. 


Gary’s 


In Dr. Blackwell we have a fine ex- 
ample of the possibilities of all mem- 
bers of our race who are willing to 
make the sacrifice of personal and sel- 
fish ambitions and motives for the 
sake of humanity. He is a graduate 
of Mehany Medical college and has 
today an extensive and lucrative prac- 
tice. He makes every sacrifice of time 


and pleasure in order to administer 
to the suffering of his patients. His 
Dodge limousine is going day and 
night. He has recently erected a mod- 
ern and palatial residence at Twenti- 
eth and Massachusetts, which is grace- 
fully presided over by his talented 
wife. He is a member of the First 
Community A. M. E. church. 


SOUTH SIDE PRESSING CLUB 


Pressing, 
Repairing. 


Cleaning, 
Hats Cleaned & Dyed 


2521 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Dyeing and 


Gary 


Wm. Lawson, Proprietor 


aa 


MRS. MARY M. STOKES,* 


H. Garnett 


James 


MRS. HALLIE HAYES 


LORRAIN: DUNCAN - o 
‘ SHINGTCN 
MRS. HENRIETTE J. REDD FIPST “ "GRO SCEN z s J 
MRS. CARRIE A, HOCKADAY IN GARY Dr. D. W. Turner 


GARY PION"ER LEADERS 


MARY J. HATFIELD 


RS. ANNA E. WASHINGTON 


‘JOSEPH A. PITTS 


DEWEY BOZEMAN 


LINNIE CHEEKS, MAYOR'S RECEPTIONIST JOHN J. CCLLINS AND FRIEND LOOK AT 
CHECK FROM OLD DIPLOMAT 
WHERE THEY WERE GIVEN 
RAW DEAL BY UNION 


GARY URBAN LEAGUE- 1967 GEORGE COKER EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


NEGRO OWNED RADIO STATION POPULAR FAVORITE OF GARY NEGRO 


STORIES TO BE COVERED IN LATER VOLUME 


MACK STREETER'S NOTES ON COMING TO GARY 
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BAST PULASKI COMMENCEM&NT - 1932 


Commencement Exercises 
East Pulaski High School 
Friday, June 24, 1932 
Frocbel Auditorium 
Eight o'clock 
“Missionary Overture” iene nae Allen 


Processional — March from “Athalia’ —— ~ Mendelssohn 
East Pulaski ey ‘scboor Orchestra 


Invocation 


“The King of Love My Shepherd Is” watt Sa rpatinnahatlin dS ansarsgens Shelley 
Choral Group 


Unified Education 
Work a. Rufus Johnson, Salutatorian 
Study ._ ee Richard Cheeks 
Pinay ne wa Hazel Fletcher, Valedictorian 
Spiritual — ——— “Deep River” zy on Glee Club 


Address to Graduating Class Rev. Harold M_ Kingsley. 
Pastor (rood ‘Shep repherd © ongregational Church, Chicago 


“Nightfall” —. (Liebestraum) Franz Liszt. Arr. by Ira B. Wilson 
Choral Group 


Presentation of Diplomms —. Dr. Wiliam A. Wirt, Superintendent 
Recessional ——.._.._... “March Romaine” — Allen 


ees 


Class 


Colors: Blue and Gold Flower: Carnation 
Motte: Know thyself. 


KOSTER 


Hazel Fletcher, Valedictorian Rufus Johnson, Salutatorian 
Hattie Brown Isabelle Jordan 
Cheeks id Lowe 
Alvin Fields * Emmett Mc Oullough 
Murphey Humphrey Robert Richardson * 
Harris* Davetta Robinson * 
David Mitchell, President 


* Work to be compieted in Summer Session 


NEGRO IN POLITICS 


MITLOCK *={ 1921 


VOTE FOR 
A. phen 

| No. 57 

Candidate For 


ALDERMAN | 
| 


Of 5th Ward 


On The Republican Ticket 
PRIMARIES, May 3, ’21 


Vote For... 


Andrew Meais 


for COUNCILMAN 
From the Fifth Diateiet 


A Man Fearless and Efficient 


Republican Primaries May 8th 


NOMINATE 


MARION C. STREETER 


Democratic Candidate for 
FIFTH WaRD COUNCILMAN 
I will appreciate your support; also your friends 
at the Primaries, May 7th, 1929. 
—_—o — 
I am a pioneer of Gary. I have resided in 
Gary for 22 years 


w5wEXT ALDERMAN OF THE 5TH WARD 
ees VOTE FOS 


~ WILBUR J. 


HARDAWAY 


: 

| Intelligent Able Courageous 
CANDIDATE 

| FOR ALDERMAN 

| Subject to the Will of Voters of 


the 5th Ward 
L in the Republican Primary, May 7th, 1929 
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INSURE WITH THE NATIONAL RELIEF ASSURANCE COMPANY 


The office force of the National Relief Assurance Company, the greatest sick and accident insurance company 
a town, located at 1641 Washingten St., Gary, Ind. 
‘ eo left to right, standing: Mr. P. D. Fortson, Mr. G Gayle, Mr. J. E. Kelsey, “Smiling” Ben Baker, Mr. 
| A. Bolden. : 

Left to right, sitting: Mr. William Webster, Miss Willie B. Hughes, Mr. H. Hallie Miller, Mgr., Dr. J M. T. 


loale atta 


1921 


See | 


DR. C. V. DIXON 
The Modern and Efficient « Madame R. L. Hedrick 


° Modiste 
520 Broadlway Gary, Ind. 1715 Broadway Phone 45 Gary, Ind. 
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THE NINTH ANNUAL 


ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 


AND REPORT OF THE ACTIVITIES 


OF THE. .:: 


John Stewart Nlemorial 
Settlement fouse 


GARY, INDIANA 
1Sth Avenue and Massachusetts Street 


Phone 2-4070 


STEWART HOUSE PROGRAM PROMOTES 
Standards of Health, Education. Rec- 
reation, Employment, Information 
Relief, Christian Ideals and 


a —— 


“HE LIVED TO SERVE." 


Let Us Help You to Help Others by Sharing Your 
Centribution With Us. 

By calling Our Employment Agency when You Want 
TE aiding Us Your Used Clothes, Shoes and the 
like, which may be Used in Relief of Needy Cases. 


Frank S. Delaney : 
Pastor-Superintendent 
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Lxerutive Comniittee 


Mr. H. B. Snyder, Chairman 
Dr. R. W, Grubbs. President Board of Directors 
Mr. Wm. W. Cooke, Secretary and Treasurer 
Sen. C. O. Holmes, Chairman of Finance Committee 


Captain H. S. Norton Mr. Samuel Williams 


Board of Directors 


Dr. R. W. Grubbs 
Capt. H. S. Norton 
Mr. William W. Cooke 
Mr. H. B. Snyder 

Mr. A. B. Whitlock 
Senator C. O. Holmes 
Mr. Samuel Williams 
Rev. Frank S. Delaney 
Mrs. Chas. W. Chase 
Miss Mary Newlin 

Mr. W. P. Gleason 
Mrs. Bessie Ross 


Dr. R. M. Hedrick 

Mr. Thomas Hightowe 
Mr. H Theo. Tatum 
Rev. Richard Millard 
Dr.C R. Wood 
Miss Blanche Liggitt 
Miss Orpha Maud Peters 
Judge W. C. Hueston 
Dr. V M. Marshall 
Judge Frank Sheehan 
Mrs. A. R. McArthur 
Mr. R. D. Guy 


Wonimiittee on Personnel and Program 


Rev. 


Frank S. 
Mr. 


Delaney Dr. 
H. Theo. Mrs. 
Mr. William W. Cooke 


R. W. Grubbs 


Tatum Ida Walker 


It is with a deep sense of regret that Dr. Wm. 
Grant Seaman, who was, not only interested in the 
establishment of Stewart House, but whe has been 
a loyal supporter of it during its existence, resigned 
his place on the Board of Directors as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, as the result of change 
of pastorage. 


Miss Rosalin Napier Lawson, Social Worker. was 


secured in September to take the place made vacant 
by the resignation by Mrs. Hattie B. Simons- Mitchell. 


House Staff 
Rev. Delaney, 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Mrs. 


Frank S. Superintendent 


Leila S. Lelaney, Secretary 


Rosalind N. Lawson, Social Worker. 


Annie Arnold, Housekeepe: 


Mr. ©. D. Hutchinson, Custodian 


TAN » ~ = ee 


BROADWAY A'T 19TH looking north during paving operations in the summer of 1 03-09. It 
was the extension of Broadway beyond this point that brought on a day-long demonstration 
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THIS IS A VIEW OF “SOUP KITCHEN” financed during the depression by the teachers 
of Froebel School. Families called each noon for their pail of sustenance. This picture was 
taken in 1934. 
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DR. F. G. McMITCHELL’ 
SANITARIUM. 


GARY 


EDITOR COOKE 


LEWIS A. H. CALDWELL. 

The fighting attorney, who will be 
om@ of the lawyers in the prosecution 
of the assassin, C. C- Carter, the no- 
terteca, celd-blooded murderer of our 
lamented Editer Cooke. 


Wm. ELSTON. 


PIONEER WADERS 


DR. HEDRICK 


MRS. BUELAH STRICKLING 


Who is one of the Gary popular young- 
er set. She has been with the Central 
State Bank sinte fhey_organized. 


WILLIAM 
BURKE 


WM. E. BURRUS 


Who is a political power. He will as- 
sume his new duties as turnkey at 
Crown Point January ist, 1921. He 
recently sold his parlor known as the 
New York Ice Cream Parlor. Mr. and 
Mrs. Burrus will reside in Crown 
Point. We wish them succegs. 


EAST PULASKI SCHOOL LIBRARY AND LISRARIAN 1929-1933 
Librarian, Ruby W. Edwards, Negro, was sister of 
NAACP National Director, Walter White 


EAST PULASKI COMBO 1930 


E. McCullough, Bass 
Dave Mitchell, Clarinet 


ADVANC 3S IN 1925 


INTRODUCING TO YOU 


The Officers and Directors of 
The New Gary Building & Loan Association 


UNDER STATE BANKING SUPERVISION 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Watch Your Neighbor’s Window for the ‘‘Charter Member’”’ Banner 


OFFICERS 
William W. Coo 
Architect, 
J. W. Powell, 
Climax Pharmacy 
Kirst Vie o-President 
Frits W. Alexander, 
~ Attorney, 
Bec’y and Treas. 


“president 


COUNSEL 
Ww. ©. Hueston 


fOZ ZmO% 


Many Prominent 

have Joined this movement. 

Their names will appear in 
next announcement, 


Leader» 


THERE ISA 


CHARTER 


MEMBER 
of the 


New Gary 


Building & Loan 


Association 
IN THIS HOME 


DIRECTORS 


William W. Cooke 
J. W. Powels 
WwW. C. Hueston 


Dr. B. T. Lewis 


W. E. Burris 
Luther T, Moore 
Fritz W. Alexander 
H. H. Hucle 
A. B. Whitlock 
Dr. 8. R, Blackwell 


ADAP Se Ze 


JOIN WITH OTHER LEADERS AND GET YOUR SHARES NOW— 
SHARES CAN BE PURCHASED ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN 


Call at Office—Ragin-9;15h2 Brosdwae 


Some Interesting Achieve- 
ments During the Months 
of October 1923 to Jan- 
uary 1924. 


Attendance at Building 1880 
Religious Meetings 10 
Attendance 380 
Assisted in Distress 35 
Number Using Books and hanesians 200 
Employment (Requests from Employee) 30 
Positions filled 8 
Interviews 500 
Movies 14 
Attendance 900 
Different Organizations Using the Building 16 
Estimated Attendance 950 
Father and Son Banquet 1 
Attendance 200 
Requests for Rooms and Directed to Homes 250 
Members of Association 150 
Boy Scout Troops . 1 
Membership - : 25 
Glee Clubs a 1 
Hi-Y Clubs 1 
Ex-Service Men Assisted 10 
Ex-Service Men Assisted through other 

Agencies ' 2 
Parolfed by the Caurt through influence 

of the ¥. M. C.. A... Bg an ig 2 


HUNTON BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 


1 
CON 


Are 


ton Str 


1 Wa ashing street 
MANAGEMENT 


tr TEE 


Dr. D. W. Turner, Chairman 
S$. J. Duncan 
G. J. Gayle, Secretary 
W. W. Cooke 
M. C. Streeter 
F. Cross 
Dr. F. G. Mitchell 
Dr. 8. R. Blackwell 
J. E. McCaughtry 
W. C. Hueston 
J. A. Hill 
Morgan Davis 
E. L. GORDON, 


Executive Secretary 


Tee +. M.C. A. 


is your institution. 


you a member? If not, why not 


join NOW? 


NEW 3 STCRI#S TO BX INCLUDED IN LATER YOLUME 


The Medical Associates Of Gary 


_: in photo seated left to right: Dr. Alfonso D. Holiday, 1; 
Dr. Paul A, ~stephens; Mr. Randall C. Morgan, Sr.; Dr, William H. Mott, Sr.; Dr. James T, Hed- 
rick, Jr. Standing (L-R) Dr. Lucien A. Lewis; Dr. Pierre Gilles; Dr. Walter E. McDonald; Dr. Elon 
DeBois; Dr. Clarence W. Boone; Dr. Arnold L. Johnson, (Missing from the photo is Dr. David E. Ross 


200 Attend Meet On Anti-Poverty Grievances 


BUILDERS OF GARY 


> INTERNATIONAS™ ; 


Be IE, 


FULTON, William James 
(1925) 


KNOTTS, Thomas Elwood JOHNSON, Roswell Orville HODGES, William Franklin 
(1910-1913) (1914-1917; 1922-1924; 1930-1934) 1918-1921 


EARLY GARY MAYORS CHACHAtIS, VISCLO5KY, 


CATZ INCLUDsD THRO 'GHOUT BOOK 


cs 


WILLIAMS, Floyd Eugene HAY, Henry George, Sr. CLAYTON, Lee Barney SCHAIBLE, DR. Ernst Lennox 
(1926-1929) (3 Weeks 1928-30) (1935-1938 (1939-1942) 


SWARTZ, Eugene Harvey MANDICH, Peter FINERTY, Joseph Edward 
(1948-1951) (1952-1958) (1948 - 1947) 


THE GARY TRIBUNE, Friday, June 21, 1907 


Have You Seen the 


BROADWAY ADDITION 


rn 1, 
Gary Subdivision? 


This is the most popular subdivision 
in the city. An additional 5,000 men 
will be given employment within the 
next thirty days. 


May 15th the prices on 
our Broadway frontage 
were raised $200 per lot. 
Owners will raise prices again in 
another thirty days. Lots to range 


from $550 to $5,000 apiece in this 
subdivision. 


We Are In The Heart of Gary 


For full particulars, ia | 


Broadway Addition te Gary 


.| The Broadway addition, 
Broadway and l6th Ave., 


is the banner subdivision, 
krone | WALTER S. ROSS, 


Buy now, going to ad- 


GENERAL MANAGER 


OFFICE: Broadway, bet.ween 17th and 18th Aves. 


vance prices. 


WALTER NOWAK, Polish Manager, or 
ANDREW VOLCSKO, Hungarian Manager 


OFFICE: 10th Avenue between Michigan 
Central and Wabash Railways 


THE GARY TRIBUNE, Friday, June 21, 1907 
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ARY LAND COMPANY 


Organized as a subsidiary company of theUnited States Stee! Corporation to assist in the building 
up of a model city of homes for the employes of the Indiana Steel Company and the other manu- 
facturing industries of the Calumet District. 


ores" FIRST SUBDIVISION OF THE TOWN OF GARY 


business and residence lots as low as possible consistent with the cost of land and improvements and 
with no desire of making a profit. The First Subdivision lies entirely North of the Wabash Railroad. 


This Company will pave all the streets in the First Subdivision, has constructed sidewalks on 
Broadway and is building sidewalks on Fifth Avenue. The prices of the lots include these improvements 
in the First Subdivision only. 


The Company has now under construction: A MODERN SEWERAGE SYSTEM, A MOD- 
ERN WATER WORKS, A MODERN GAS PLANT, A MODERN ELECTRIC LIGHTING ‘SYSTEM. 


Every lot in the First Subdivision will be accessible to all these public utilities this year. 


Nothing under the pavements in the streets. A pavement once down stays down until worn out. 
No tearing up of the streets. All sewers, gas and water mains in the alleys. 


Every lot in this Subdivision accessible to an alley. All alleys in residence district twenty feet wide. 
Alleys back of Broadway and Fifth Avenue thirty feet wide. 


—_—_—_——————, Come to Gary 


Become a factor in the 

building of this model city. 

STEEL WORKS +e BLAST FURNACES INDIANA STEEL CO Own your own home 
in Gary. 

The First Subdivision will 
have a handsome, modern 
school-building completed 
this year. 


Church 
Organizations 


realize at once that 
Gary is to start as a 
substantial commu- 
nity. Several deno- 
minations are now 
fe alnatne: 4 arranging for the 


i rans Hea | Burchese of rete 
UCU se QURVLOR TUN = | REM REY oer ake worse} 
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ieee Rial Lit ve ' cS 
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PLAT OF LOTS TOWN OF GARY. 


substantial commu- 
OFFICE: POST OFFICE BUILDING, NORTH BROADWAY 


THE GARY LAND COMPANY 
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nothing of a tempo- 
rary nature. 


30 


MITORIC PRIMARY - 1947 


I'NGROES Ix RUNHING 


-LiRGSST NUMBLK CF 


HSGECES UNDERLINED 


REV RBLICAN PARTY 


(Vite for One Only) 
FOR MAYOR 

Charlie Mason, 25323 Madison 

Joseph B, Radigan, 700 J.in- 
coln St 

Walter 
ware St 

Larry Stevens, 578 Broadway 


a 
| 
Sablack, 


1600 


{Vote for One Only) 
FOR CITY CLERK 


Charles Kirkland, 1633 Taft St. | 
| 8965 


B. Thomas Lemater, Jr 
Ash Ave 

Virginia S 
ington St. 


(Vote for One Only) 
FOR CITY JUDGE 
Gilbert Gruenberg, 4369 Wash- 
ington St. 
Chester C. McGuire, 2574 Mad- 
ison St. = 


(Vore for Three) 
FOR COUNCILMAN AT LARGE 
Joseph Alvarez, 3357 Mary- 
Jand St. 
Adoiph T. Feinherg, 220 Morn-| 
Ingside Aye. 


William Goldsmith, 1919 Ells-| 
worth St 


George C. Lowery, 44345 Jack- 
fon St F 

Ralph Kk. 
Buren St. 

Maurice J. Preston, 115 

arles FE. Ray, 531 Garfield 

Thaddeus Romanowski, 1301 
Fayette St. 

George E. Tims, 
Sth Ave. 


(Vote for One Only) 
FOR COUNCILMAN 
SECOND DISTRICT 


Paige, 578 Van 


5125 West 


Arthur H. Cogswell, Jr., 805! 


Grant St. 
Warten F. 


(Vote for One Only) 
FOR COUNCILMAN 
THIRD DISTRICT 
John 1. Campbell, 1729 Klls- 


worth Place 
Arthur J. Stokes, 1566 Cleve 
land St. 
(Vote for One Only) | 

FOR COUNCILMAN 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
Edward FE. Carroll 2641 East 
2Ist Pl. \ 


Hales, 231 Chase 


7 (Vote for One Only > 
FOR COUNCILMAN 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
Joseph Britton, 2335 | 


| 
QD (Vote for One Only) 


| 
Dela-| 


i} 
'13th Place. 
| Richard Gordon Hatcher, 2549 ton St. 


Volk, 4839 Wash-| 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY Robert Fleming, 1749 Massa- 
chusetts St. 
Michael M. Gantz, 


Hancock S$}. 


Allen, 4232 Ten- Roosevelt Haywood, Jr., 2770 
diane Be otk | 
| 


Ralph F. Anderson, 300 Polk | Wayne K. Hinchman, 621 Fast 
Arthur Lee Bland, 1926 Arthur | 71h Ave. | 
tlen Rriesacher, 5225 East John H. Hunter, 228 West 15th 


James Jonnson, 1739 Washing- 
C. Lasenby, 1700 


729 North 
FOR MAYOR | 
Kenneth E. 


n ace. Charles 


3834 West | 


“Frank Henry, Jr., Washington St 

10th Ave. Buse T. Smith, 2647 Pierce § 
Joseph Hill, 1324 Adams St. {| oe 1100 io sy 
A. Martin Katz, 631 Lincoln | — ss 
Bernard W. Konrady, 524 


(Vote fur One Only) 
7 ) FOR COUNCILMAN 
THIRD DISTRICT 


Join IL. Brumfield, Jr., 4320) 
West 20th Place. 


1396 Hanley 


Cleveland St. 

Percy D. Strowhern, 1033 Wil- 
liams St. | 
(Vote for One Only) 

FOR CITY CLERK 


Julius P. Cain, 


Vivian P. Carter, 1833 Penn. _ Robert F. Chambers, 1328| 

ichar . Coleman, 7639 Waite St. | 

Maple St. Charles R. Dray, 2165 ies 
Betty Malinka, 9411 Lake| !1th Ave. 


Terry C. Gray, 2210 W 11th| 
Wilford FE. Holley, 594 Taney) 
Sidney Krieger, 2015 W. 5th! 
Anita M. Mendoza, 964 Burr.! 


Shore Drive. 


ABatns MeDanicl, 1717 W.] 
14th Ave. 


Mike J. Nealon, 368 Fillmore j i 
Steve Eli Yelich, 942 Broad- Steve Morris, 4203 W. 20th Pl. ; 
way. i. Harold K. Sanderson, 770 Gar-! 
i field St | 

(Vote for One Only; \ Logan G. Smith, 1750 Ells-| 

FOR CITY JUDGE worth St | 

Orval W. Anderson, 7120 Birch) Quentin P, Smith, 1988 Roo-| 


John F. Haller, 2760 W. Oak-! sevelt St 
wood Drive. Arthur H. Wilkinson, 562 Mec- 
Howard H. Hill, 3354 West 21st Kinley St. 
Richard 8. Kaplan, 578 Broad- 


i 
(Vote for One Only) 
FOR COUNCILMAN 


way. 
Frederick T. Work, 4201 W. 
10th Avenue. 


| (Vote for Three Only) 
FOR COUNCILMAN 


AT LARGE 
| Henry H. Adams, 242 Dallas 
| Dozier T. Allen, Jr., 1317 
Penn. St. 


John Armenta, Jr., 763 Ralston! 


James P_ Barnes 1618 Adams. | 


Raymond J. Bell, 1273 New 
Jersey St. 
._ Royce A. Blankenship, 5705! 
‘Hemlock Ave. aaa 

Hilbert L. 
Buren St. 

Andrew T. Bush, 1529 Mas-! 
— usetts. 

thur C. Bush, 1529 - 

chusetfs. — 

Gerald E. Charles. 546 Wa e 

Jesse Cruz, 461 Mount st. 


Paul Dudak, 3533 Monroe * 


Gilbert Fernandez, 1140 ~{ 
ilton Place, — 


Bradley, 1322 Van 


FOURTH DISTRICT 


Leroy Allen, 1631 Van Buren 

Jessie Lee Heard, 1821 Mary- 
and St. 

Kelsie Heard, Jr., 2319 Ten- 
nessee St. 
/ Curtis Lee Holt, 2201 Rhode 
Island St. 

Robert FE. Lee, 934 E. 20th 

Moses L. Meeks, 1837 Massa- 
chusetts St- 

Jessie G. Mitchell, 2101 Ohio 

Andrew Smith, 934 E. 2ist., 


(Vote for One Only) 
FOR COUNCILMAN 
FIFTH DISTRICT 


Beauford Herman Clayton, 


| Wilbur J. Hardaway, 2244! 
Washington St. { 


Nathan Vann, 1220 West 25 
“Cteo” Wesson, 2456 Maryland 


| |2164 Washington St. 


VIVIAN CARTER, PIONEER WOMAN IN RADIO WHO REVOLUTIONIZED TH= FIELD OF MUSIC 
De-J'S PLAYED...WHICH CAUGHT ON ACROSS THE NATION. FAMOUS FOR HER SAYINGS: 
"TELL IT LIKE IT IS,'CAUSE ONLY THEN IS THE DEAL REAL" and "LAY SOMETHING 
ON THE BAR BESIDES YOUR ELBOW - SOME MONEY, HONSY,' 


VIVIAN CARTER IN 1963 AFTER HAVING TWO EASTER HGG HUNTS. THESE CHILDREN 
WON THE PRIZES SHOWN. THIS IS THE YEAR VIVIAN CARTER POLLED 18,059 
VOTES IN HER BID FOR GARY CITY CLERK, TH'? HIGHEST NUMBER OF VOTES 


POLLED BY ANY CANDIDATE IN THE HISTORY OF GARY FOR ANY OFFICE THEIR 
FIRST TIME RUNNING FOR AN OFFICE. 


THESE ARE THE ‘MEN who guide operations of the Gary Housing Authority which ane been 
providing homes for low income families since 1939, There are now sai ipa oe 
sons living in the existing five housing projects, which accommodate a total of 1,239 families, 
who pay rents varying from a minimum of $20 a month to a maximum of $54, At left are 
Kenneth A. Parmelee, executive director since 1939, and Jack Lazerwitz, who has been chair- 


man since 1948 At right are other members of the board, Thomas Moon and Rev. Harry 
J. Stubbs (top), Alex S. Williams Sr., and Joseph J. Ransel (bottom). 


THIS TRIO CONSTITUTES THE MAYOR’S CABINET for Gary’s Golden Jubilee year. At 
left is the president of the cabinet, City Controller George Chacharis; in center, City Engineer 
Harold Zweig. at right, City Attorney Paul Piazza. Civic projects under their direction includ- 
ed the erection of Gilroy Stadium, the opening of Massachusetts street, erection of two car- 
ports, and construction of four new fire stations. 


A.S. williams, =. ae 


father of Coroner williams 1956 


Jack Farrell Was Two-Fisted 
oss of Tough ‘Patch’ Area 


THIS BUILDING at 10th Ave. and Jefferson St., 

housed the first saloon ever to be licensed by the city when it was the Jefferson House. It 
was operated as a combination hotel, saloon and cabaret by John J. (Jack) Farrell, pioneer 
and one-time boss of the rough and tumble “Patch,” south of the Wabash Railroad tracks. 


= ee 
eres 
FINE BEERS 


THIS IS A SEGMENT OF THE “PATCH,” Gary’s rough and tumble district which grew up 
south of the Wabash Railroad tracks in the early days of the city. The picture shows part of 
the long row of saloons which stretched through the area. This was taken in 1909 at 10th 
Ave. at Washington. 


CITY COUNCIL DURING KLAN AREA AND EMERSON SCHOOL STRIKE 


3 NEGROES - WHITLOCK, BURRUS, BLACKWELL 


SOM# STUDENTS TRYING TO ATTEND EMERSON 
DURING STRIKE 


THE GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Broadway 
Paved by 
Oscar Byrd 


Broadway was paved from 
the Wabash to the Pennsylvania 
railroad tracks in 1908-09. H. A. 
Payne, the general contractor 
for paving Broadway, Washing- 
ton and Adams streets, sub-let 
the Broadway job to Oscar 
Byrd of Michigan City, a Negro 
contractor. 

Byrd was assisted by his two 
brothers, Charles’ and Clyde. 


The Byrd family settled in Cas- BROADWAY. WAS PAVED from the Wabash to the Pennsyl- 


sopolis, Mich., shortly after the hi 
Civil War. The gran@father of vania Railroad tracks in 1903-09 by Oscar Byrd, (white shirt), 


the Byrd brothers was postmas- °f Michigan City. Here he takes time out to pose with his men 
ter of Cassopolis. on the job. 

ar eek ake Peed in Battle Creek, Mich. The third 
Connecticut street while the| Charles Byrd is the father of|brother, Clyde; lives in Lansing, 
paving was under way. The con-|Mrs. Pauline Atkins Hudson,| Mich. 

|tractor’s office was at 14th and|who has been a member of the} Charles Byrd’s wife, now de- 
Connecticut in the rear of the}/Gary police force since 1936./ceased, was the first woman 
14th Avenue School. Oscar Byrd|Her daughter, Bessye Charlotte}|member of the First Baptist 
remained in Gary and went into|Atkins, a talented musician, is}|Church, the first organist, and 
the trucking business and ran/a teacher in Drew School. Mrs.|the first deaconess. She died in 
a livery stable. He died here in Hudson’s father, now 77, resides} 1953. 


: ; or N : 
PAULINE BYRD HUDSO Mrs. Bessie Byrd 


by George P. Kimbley 


The CIO was established in 1935 
to fill a long felt need of the Amer- 
ican workers. In the bitter times 
of the depression American work- 
ers had learned the need for union 
organization, to protect and im- 
prove wages, working and living 
conditions. They had learned that 
only thru powerful industrial u- 
nions, would they be helped toward 
a more decent way of living. 


In Gary, 1936, the drive got off 
to a flying start with a strong vol- 
unteer organizing committee under 
the supervision of Staff Represen- 
tative Henry J. Johnson. On this 
committee were: Theodore Vaughn, 
Stanley Cotten, John Spillers (de- 
ceased), Arthur Adams, Earl Gor- 
don, Walter Mackerl, Robert Bell, 
Earnest Johnson (deceased), Ra- 
leigh Smith, Ivory Wright, Thomas 
Cameron and others. 

The Tin Mill Committee was the 
most aggressive and militant com- 
mittee, with Vaughn, Mackerl, Cot- 
ten and Kimbley, giving leadership 
in the drive for membership. At 
one time there were more Negroes 
signed up than white workers, this 
was a shot in the arm for many 
white workers were fearful of the 
Negro going along, due to their ex- 
perience of 1919. The membership 
grew fast and the tin workers were 
the first to set up a local union. 
Theodore Vaughn got the first ap- 
pointment as secretary and was 
later elected along with Stanley 
Cotten, vice president, Grievance 
Committeeman Walter Mackerl, 
guard, and Earl Gordon, trustee. 


The colored workers of the tin 
mill did very well for a few years 
but lost initative, and only recently 
has there been a move for greater 
activity. The same has been true 
for the Negro workers of Gary 
Works, from 1936 to about 1941, 
their activity was negligible, but 
today, we have the most enlighten- 
ed and aggressive group in the dis- 
trict. In the smaller plants much 
need to be done to activize the Ne- 
gro worker. 


The Negro in Organized Labor 


Every type of propaganda was 
used to head off the Negro worker 
signing up to no avail. When the 
first local unions were sct up we 
found: Henry Richardson, presi- 
dent L.U. 1133, General American 
Transportation, with Mack Cory, 
guard, and Wesley King, secretary; 
in L.U. 1010, Inland Steel, William 
M. Young, vice president and griev- 
ance committeeman. L.U. 1010 was 
the first local union to employ a 
colored office girl, ‘Miss Cleo Hayes. 
In L.U. 1011, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube, Jesse Reese was vice presi- 
dent with Herman Stein and Mc- 
Kinley Jackson on the executive 
committee. 

In the spring of 1937, May 26, was 
the Little Steel Strike, that turned 
out hard, long and brutal. The 
picket lines were not deserted by 
the new union conscientious Ne- 
gro. Their part was recognized and 
laid the ground work for others 
to follow. Lee Tisdale was killed 
and others badly beaten at Repub- 
lic Steel strike for a contract. 


FIRST WAGE AND POLICY 
CONVENTION 


There were (4) four Colored dele- 
gates from Gary and East Chicago 
at the First Wage and Policy Con- 
vention in Pittsburgh, Dec, 1937. 
They were William M. Young and 
Jesse Reese of East Chicago and 
Theodore Vaughn and George P. 
Kimbley of Gary. The convention 
set up a national Wage and Policy 
Committee and Wm. M. Young and 
Theodore Vaughn were appointed 
to represent East Chicago and 
Gary. From other sections of the 
district Negro delegates were re- 
presenting their local unions. To 
most of us this union experience 
was a new freedom, a new day 
dawning and every ounce of faith 
and energy was put to service of 
building our union. 

In the Spring of 1938 the First 
State Industrial CIO Union Council 
held convention in Indianapolis, 
and Wm. M. Young was elected 
vice president. Later the Lake 
County CIO Industrial Union Coun- 
cil was organized and Jesse Reese 
was elected vice president. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS FIGHTER AND STAUNCH REPUBLICAN 
REV. L. K. JACKSON 
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EARLY FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 


REV. D. G. LEWIS 2 if 
Pastor of Galilee Baptist &.L. GORDON, YMCA DR. 


Form Gary Chapter of NAAWP 


PICKETS—Mrs. George Neagu and an unidentified man were among 
several pickets at Methodist Hospital Wedgesday: Neagu.jas been 


wieader in attempts to gain passage of an epem-escupency-endis 
mance in Gary. (Post-Tribune photo) 


Glen Park Citizens Association 


Elects Officers For ‘63 


Neagu: ‘Intimidation’ 
Forced Fantily ove 


NAACP Meet, Tangles HSADLINE STORIES TO Bu 
With School Problems 22 » mm 


PIONEERS IN THE LITTLE LEAGUE MOVEMENT 


JOE ECKERT, BERNARD GROSS, MAULTY JEWELL, SR., 


MRS. BERNARD GROSS, HOWARD JOHNSON, SR. 
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MEMBERS OF THE GARY CITY COUNCIL who have had a hand in planning the city’s 50th 
anniversary celebration are shown in the photographs above. At the left is President Ben- 
jamin J. Wilson, the first Negro ever to head the council, pictured as he signs an ordinance 
at the lectern. He represents the 5th district. Left to right in the row across the top are 
George Ferhat, Terry Gray and Milton Roth, at-large, and Glen Vantrease, Ist. Below: Har- 
old W. Johnson, 2nd; Paul Guist, 3rd; David C. Mitchell, 4th, and Aloise N. Wozniak, 6th. 


FSO LEADERS--Seen talking over the current Navdemans- 
Ikast Chicago court case are left to right, K, T, Robinson, 
Independent Chairinan of the East Chicago Fair Share Organi- 
zation until recently when 11] health torced him to hand over 
chairmanship to Rev. Collins Pettaway: Atty. Hilbert Bradley, 
the founder of the FSO movernent and the attorney in this case 
and one in Michigan City regarding the picketing of stores 
refusing to hire Negroes; and R, V. Haywood, Independent 
Chairinan of the Gary FSO. 


NEWS STORIES TO BR INCLUDED IN LATER VOLUME 


FIRST NEGRO HISTORY PROCLAMATION 
SIGNED BY MAYOR VISCLOSKY 
H.THEO TATUM WROTE FIRST HISTORY 


SECOND NEGRO HISTORY PROCLAMATION 
SIGNED BY MAYOR KATZ 


GLEN PARK SCHOOL - 1918 WITH ITS ONE NEGRO PUPIL 
ROPERT ANDERSON 
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The author would like to thank these persons for invaluable help 
in compiling this first brief volume of history of the Negro in Gary: 
Gary Public Library, Reference Department Librarians who never tired 
of bringing her material, and Mrs. Lois Shroll, Curator of the Indiana 
Collection, without whose assistance this project would have failed; 
A. B. Whitlock, Wilbur Hardaway, J. T. Harris, Clarence Walker, H. 
Theo Tatum, Dr. D. W. Turner, Robert Anderson, Nathan Vann, Mrs. 
Hazel Bratton Sanders, Mr. Holland of Holland Grécery on W. 19th 
Ave., Luther J. Moore, Rev. L. K. Jackson, Vivian Carter, Dr. J. W. 
Haith, Hoyt Brown, Maurice Preston, Cleo Wesson, Paul Miller, and 
all the people of Gary and other cities who wrote in to add encourage- 
ment, or whc took the time to insist the project was valuable and should 


continue when she became discouraged. 


Most old newspaper clippings came from the Geary Post Tribune. 
Gary Sun, Gary American. The author thanks the Gary Post Tribune 


for permission to use their material I had at my disposal. 


Printing was done by Calumet News in East Chicago and Gary 
Engraving Company in Gary. 


Cover was designed and produced by Paul Miller of Capitol 
Advertising, Gary, Indiana. 
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